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HEN our troubles are such as __little right to seek, and still less to 

we could by no means have expect, much sympathy. The writer 

averted or avoided, kind friends of the few following pages accord- 

sometimes feel for us; but when we ingly looks not for one word of pity, 

suffer for our own folly we have not a sympathizing thought from 
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those who read them, for he freely 
admits his to have been the latter 
case, he having deliberately sub- 
mitted to the scourge that chastised 
him so severely. 

By no means out of health, yet 
overdone with study some few years 
back, I resolved to put my books 
away, and to combine a little change 
of scene with a short but thorough 
holiday. The question was, Whi- 
ther should I betake myself? It 
was the depth of winter; the very 
season when of all others there is 
no place like home. The seaside 
would be dreary. For amusement 
there would of course be nothing 
like London; but then I wanted 
freshening, and I had my doubts 
whether the atmosphere of town 
was the best for that purpose. I 
was a town bird myself, and had a 
notion that country air would be 
the thing for me; but just fancy a 
lodging in a retired village, or at a 
farm-house in a meadow, at such a 
time of year ! 

In the midst of my difficulty a 
friend called. 

*T have it,’ anid, he. 
ever been to 

* No, I have aot? was my reply; 
‘but that is a eold-water establish- 
ment, is it not?” 


‘Have you 


pension. tise capital place. The 
situation is most healthy. You fare 


plainly but well, and the house is 
generally full in wimter. Take my 


urging 
thanked my friend for his sugges- 
tion, and before I was twenty-four 
hours older I had packed up my 
portmanteau and was on my way 
to ——. 

One always forms beforehand 
one’s notions of people and of places 
—generally how erroneous are they! 
All the journey through I had been 
picturing —— to myself, and of 
course when I reached the spot I 
found my preconceived notions, as 


usual, quite unlike the reality ; and 
I confess I felt most agreeably disa: 
pointed as I drove through the well 
kept grounds up to the door of the 
establishment. 

Nodismal infirmary-looking build- 
ing was this, but a handsome and 
imposing mansion which many a 
nobleman might be pardoned covet- 
ing. I alighted, and as I entered 
the spacious hall received a hearty 
welcome from the hydropathic host, 
who concluded his salutations by 
expressing his conviction that a few 
weeks of the treatment would re- 
move the symptoms from which I 
was suffering. This was probably 
a cut-and-dried speech wherewith 
every fresh patient was greeted, by 
way of inspiring confidence; but 
having no wish to be regarded as 
an invalid, or ‘ treated’ with cold 
water, I deemed it well to set the 
worthy doctor right at once, and 
told him I thought he must have 
mistaken me for some one else, as I 
had come merely as a visitor, and 
should not trouble him at present 
to prescribe for me. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ replied 
he, ‘you are Mr. ——, who wrote 
to me from ——; I remember now 
all about it, How is Mr. 
alluding to my friend who bad 
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stairs, a Py om but comfortably- 
furnished one, the window of which 
commanded @ view which in sum- 
mer must have been exquisite, I 
was taken and introduced as the 
last arrival to the inmates of the 
establishment. 

The patients numbered between 
thirty and forty, of both sexes, of 
divers and of doubtful ages, for the 
most part bachelors and single 
ladies. Of these some were invalids 
and no mistake, but others looked 
quite hale and hearty. I learned, 
however, that all were undergoing 
the treatment, so that I should be 
the solitary looker-on. The pre- 
vailing topic of conversation was 
‘the treatment,’ which was expa- 
tiated upon well-nigh incessantly 
and with more or less enthusiasm, 
according to the degree of benefit 
derived. -There were some who, 
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having pursued other systems with- 
out avail, had wound up here as a 
dernier ressort. They had tried al- 
lopathy and homeopathy, and I 
know not what other pathy, and 
now hydropathy was taking its turn 
—expected to accomplish the u 
hill work of undoing all the mis- 
chief which preceding systems had 
effected. And one or two had 
already tried hydropathy elsewhere. 
Past experience had, it is true, not 
been very encouraging, but then 
they had heard there was a special 
virtue in the water of ——, and 
Dr. —— was such a clever man! 
So judicious too! He knew exactly 
how to suit his treatment to the 
strength of his patients. They 
never felt so hopeful of recovery as 
they did now; they only regretted 
not having come to —— sooner. 
With scarcely an exception, all 
— in a similar strain, a feeling 
of unbounded confidence in the 
system they were at that moment 
pursuing pervading the party. To 
me, who never had been initiated 
into the mysteries or the techni- 
calities of hydropathy, the whole 
process seemed unintelligible, and 
es I sat and listened to the patients 
descanting on the merits and effects 
peculiar to the ‘douche,’ and the 
‘lamp,’ and the ‘ packing,’ I fairly 
wondered what it all could mean. 
I know not whether I felt the more 
amazed or amused at the learned 
and elaborate disquisitions upon pa- 
thology, which some of these ama- 
teurs in physic entered into; and 
certainly, to judge from the fami- 
liarity with which medical terms 
were quoted, and the readiness 
wherewith the anatomical vocabu- 
lary was appealed to, one might 
have supposed some even of the 
gentler portion of the company had 
had the advantage of promenading 
it at Guy’s. In fact, I learnt more 
about cutaneous action and reaction, 
about circulation and respiration, 
congestion and digestion, from sim- 
ply listening to what d than 
had ever succeeded in taking in 
during my whole life before. I 
made no secret of my ignorance, for 
which no doubt I was much com- 
miserated, especially by one of the 
patients, a matronly lady who kindly 
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undertook to make me for the mo- 
ment her pupil. 

‘You see, sir, she began, ‘the 
great advantage of the hydropathic 
treatment is that it assists nature.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am. I presume when 
nature needs assistance ?’ 

‘Precisely. There isin nature a 
great principle which physicians of 
the old school failed to ise, 
the principle of self-restoration. By 
that is meant the tendency in nature 
to labour for its own cure, and that 
is what hydropathy seeks, and seeks 
so successfully to encourage and de- 
velop.’ 

‘I have heard of that property of 
nature before which you refer to, 
and I do so thoroughly believe in it 
that I am convinced we should often 
do much better did we leave her 
alone to work a cure for herself.’ 

‘ Sometimes, I grant, that may be 
so; but suppose nature labouring 
to a disadvantage with enfeebled 
organs, it may be unable to develop 
those symptoms which are, in fact, 
the safety-valves for the escape of 
disease.’ 

*I dare say I am very stupid, but 
it seems to me, in the absence of 
symptoms, we ought not to concern 
ourselves about disease.’ 

* You do not understand me quite. 
Suppose there to be indications of a 
disposition on the part of nature to 
expel disease through the cuticle, 
but only partially succeeding, do 
you not think we should take a hint, 
and seek to develop her external 
action to the full? 

I began to fear my learned in- 
structress was getting far beyond 
me; however, I replied, ‘ Perhaps 
80 , 


‘And in case nature should be 
unwilling so to act at all, to originate 
such action ?’ 

‘Well, I am not so sure about 
that. I think we are going a little 
too fast when we set about originat- 
ing symptoms and suggesting to 
Dame Nature a course which may 
be far from her purpose.’ 

*So many, like yourself, have 
thought, but the results in multi- 
tudes of cases have proved the cor- 
rectness of the theory, and one, I 
may say, the chief aim of hydro- 
pathy is to encourage such action— 

212 
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mainly external, as will tend to ex- 
pel disease.’ 

‘I should be afraid of it.’ 

‘Oh, there is nothing to fear in it. 
It is the safest of all systems; and 
most interesting is it to watch its 
working either in one’s Own case or 
in others’, from the commencement 
of its operation to the effecting of 
its crisis.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I did not 
quite catch that word.’ 

‘A crisis, sir; a crisis.’ 

‘Then matters come to a crisis, 
do they? Of what nature is that 
crisis, may I ask?” 

‘Why, it varies. Sometimes it 
manifests itself in an acute attack of 
the patient’s present complaint, or 
one of some former period, which, 
it was supposed, had disappeared 
long ago; sometimes in violent sick- 
ness; frequently in a cutaneous 
eruption which lasts for several 
days, and occasionally a mild form 
of insanity will appear; but, indeed, 
there is no determining beforehand 
what form the crisis may assume.’ 

‘ What a dreadfal state of appre- 
hension the patient must be in while 
anticipating any such seizures! 
May I ask, do all pass through this 
crisis ?’ 

‘No, by no means all; but the 
most successful cases experience it. 
Now, I am expecting to pass through 
this stage, I may say, daily, and I 
do hope I shall not be disappointed. 
I have been quite longing for an 
attack of some sort or other to con- 
vince me of the effective working of 
the cure in my case.’ 

‘ And why is this termed a crisis ?’ 

‘ Because it is the critical stage of 
the treatment. It is the turning- 
point in the complaint, which is so 
much to be desired.’ 

‘ But the complaint might happen 
afterwards to take a turn the wrong 
way. What a sad consummation 
that would be! Has such a thing 
ever been known?’ 

‘Whether such a result as you 
suggest has ever been known, I can- 
not tell you; but soon after the ap- 
pearance of the crisis, the treatment 
is generally at an end, and the 
patient quits the establishment.’ 

‘I should say it was then quite 
time.’ 


‘I perceive you are very sceptical , 
but I don’t despair of seeing you yet 
a convert before leaving us, and per- 
haps submitting to the treatment.’ 

‘No, I think not. The prospect 
of some terrible crisis, such as you 
have described, would of itself deter 
me from meddling with hydropathy.’ 

* Pray don’t allow anything I have 
said toalarm you. Perhaps I have 
unduly represented the formidable 
nature of the crisis. It is by no 
means such a dreadful thing. Now 
that gentleman there (pointing to 
one of the patients on a sofa-close 
by) has just passed through it, and 
is going home to-morrow.’ 

It may be well to state here that 
the individual referred to was the 
picture of an invalid. His body was 
so thin that his clothes seemed to 
hang upon him. His face was fear- 
fully covered with blotches, as 
though he had recently recovered 
from the small-pox. What skin 
there was was deadly pale. Alto- 
gether his aspect was truly deplor- 
able. 

‘He looks dreadfully ill, poor fel- 
low,’ I remarked. 

‘Do you think so? Why, that is 
one of our showcases. Hydropathy 
has done wonders for that gentle- 
man. I cannot tell you what a 
change it has effected in him. When 
he first came here he was quite of a 
corpulent habit. His cheeks were 
unnaturally full and high-coloured, 
and it was plain his was a case need- 
ing strong treatment. Dr. said 
he would soon alter all that, only 
give him time. And sure enough, 
after praiseworthy perseverance for 
two months, the welcome crisis su- 
pervened. He awoke up one morn- 
ing covered with an infinity of boils. 
For a fortnight or so he suffered 
grievously, finding ease in no posi- 
tion. But he is now getting rid of 
this inconvenience, and fast regain- 
ing his health. Iam sure Dr. —— 
deserves great credit for the case, 
having wrought such a change in 
him that his friends will scarcely 
recognise him.’ 

‘ That I can quite believe. Atthe 
same time, I must tell you he is 
about the last person I should have 
thought of styling a show-patient; 
and for my part, wereI so disfigured, 
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I would go and hide myself some- 
where till I had regained some of 
my good looks. Why, the man will 
prove an antidote to hydropathy 
wherever he exhibits himself.’ 

I was fortunate in witnessing this 
case, for, as it happened, no similar 
one occurred, nor did any crisis 
transpire, while I was at the esta- 
blishment, at least, none came to my 
knowledge; but I was told such 
effects were by no means uncommon, 
and the simple view which I, as a 
plain man, would have taken of such 
a condition was, that by dint of con- 
stant external and internal applica- 
tion of water, the blood of the suf- 
ferer had become so thoroughly 
impoverished or diluted, that results 
had followed exactly similar to those 
that arise from a long course of poor 
or insufficient diet. 

To do them justice, the patients 
appeared to go through the system 
in right earnest. All seemed to per- 
sist in it with a zeal worthy of the 
best of causes. I detected no eva- 
sion of the discipline, or departure 
from the prescribed regimen. The 
stated number of baths, and the 
specified number of libations to be 
taken in the day, were rigidly ad- 
hered to, in spite of any amount of 
inconvenience or disinclination. 

The hours of the establishment 
were early. The place was all astir 
at six o'clock, soon after which hour 
nearly all the inmates took their 
first bath, and vain was it for any 
light sleeper like myself to court 
slumber after business had begun. 
I could hear my neighbours over- 
head, or alongside of me, hard at 
their elaborate aquatic exercises 
every morning. The same routine 
of sounds was gone through day 
after day. First would come the 
pouring and splashing of water into 
the various tin reservoirs, then a 
slight pause, and one heard the un- 
mistakable plunge in of the patient, 
not unfrequently accompanied by a 
faint yell on encountering the first 
shock of the cold element; then 
came a distinct thud upon the floor, 
the patient was out again; and 
lastly, you heard the voices of pa- 
tients and attendants in conversa- 
tion while the former were being 
rubbed down by the latter. The 
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process of dressing being completed, 
a walk of half an hour or so was the 
next thing, unless the elements posi- 
tively forbad such a proceeding ; so 
an interval would succeed, during 
which the house was =! and 
quiet until the clock struck eight, 
when the patients rallied to the 
breakfast room. 

A walk before breakfast in the 
depth of winter is a cheerless thing, 
especially when that meal is at eight, 
and the sun does not rise much be- 
fore that hour. Still, although some 
mornings it was almost dark, even 
ladies turned out to take their early 
airing in the gloom, and snatch, it 
was hoped, the pearl of health from 
Nature while she lay but half awake. 
The result, however, of this preface 
to the day was beyond all question : 
it made itself evident at the break- 
fast table in the unmistakable avidity 
—not to use a stronger word—where- 
with all met their meal whose appe- 
tites had had the benefit of ventila- 
tion. The fare was plain, but good. 
You had the choice of two beverages 
—tea or cocoa, coffee being a for- 
bitiden thing; choice of two breads 
also—white or brown—both of yes- 
terday’s baking, if not the day’s be- 
fore ; you might, besides, have cold 
meat or eggs; both if you liked, for 
there was, as far as I could see, no 
restriction laid upon the patients as 
to the amount to be taken in. The 
facility with which the well-covered 
table was relieved of its morning 
burden fairly amazed me; and as I 
found my own power of appropria- 
tion sadly inferior to that of my fel- 
low-breakfasters, I confess I longed 
to pick up-somewhat of this hydro- 
pathic hunger. 

How is it? thoughtI; these folks 
are invalids, while I am supposed to 
be in health; still they can eat a 
hearty meal at eight o’clock, and I 

+! 


Truth to tell, I felt envious of 
their appetite; my feelings probably 
resembling those of a young lady in 
a ball-room who, having never 
learnt to dance, is fain to be content 
with looking on at her companions 
while they trip it on the light fan- 


tastic toe. 
So far all was very well. Thus 
much of the system was highly be- 
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neficial. There are very few, I feel 
convinced, who would not find them- 
selves great gainers in the way of 
health if they would but take to 
early rising and a regular cold bath 
all through the year, not omitting 
the sequel of a quick walk in the 
fresh air till breakfast time. We 
should have fewer complaints of 
seediness in the morning if this 
practice were more generally re- 
sorted to; and many who suffer 
from dyspepsia might, I believe, 
thus wash off the first half of it in 
their dressing-room, and blow away 
the other half outside. But, as it is, 
some dine late, others sup late; bed 
is, for the most part, not forsaken 
till the last moment; there is an 
effort to cram the toilet into the 
smallest possible space of time, and 
folks hurry to the breakfast room 
fresh from the land of dreams, 
though anything but fresh as regards 
physical and digestive energies; 
then they wonder that they are not 
hungry for their morning meal. 
Where is the wonder? The stomach 
is probably still contemplating the 
tribute of the night before, and is 
not just yet looking for another 
windfall. Perhaps, like its owner, 
it, too, has been napping in the 
night, and has left its work to stand 
over till next morning ; and scarcely 
is it cause for astonishment if there 
is an indisposition to take in ano- 
ther job while there is still a heavy 
one on hand. Too much can hardly, 
then, be said in praise of that por- 
tion of the hydropathic code which 
knocks such habits on the head; 
and though I was a sufferer, as will 
presently be seen, from the cold 
water treatment generally, I will 
not utter a syllable in disparage- 
ment of the free-breakfast part of 
the system. 

Amongst the patients I found two 
or three of a congenial spirit, with 
whom I fraternised extensively, es- 
pecially one, a captain, but just 
come home from the Crimea, and 


who, in addition to his medals, had ° 


brought away a more effectual, 
though less welcome, memento of 
his campaigning im the shape of 
chronic rheumatism, for which he 
had hitherto vainly sought a remedy. 
With this exception he enjoyed per- 


fect health, and when free from pain 
could take his ten or twelve miles 
walk as well as any man. Isawa 
good deal of him, and was never 
tired of listening to his Crimean 
anecdotes ; but we chatted on other 
subjects besides the Russian war, 
and I think our conversation gene- 
rally drifted into a discussion of the 
hydropathic system. 

‘Have you been long at the es- 
tablishment?’ I one day asked him, 
at the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance. 

‘I have nearly spent a month 
here. I came, I think, the second 
week in December.’ 

‘And what do you think of the 
treatment? Are you deriving any 
benefit from it ?’ 

* Well, my general health is cer- 
tainly improved; not that I was 
much amiss before; but in a general 
way I feel invigorated. As regards 
my rheumatism, however, which 
was the cause of my coming here, I 
must confess to feeling somewhat of 
disappointment. Perhaps my at- 
tacks of pain are not quite so fre- 
quent as they used to be; but when 
the pains do come on, they are every 
bit as violent as they were before. 
But how do you like the place? you 
are not under the treatment, are 
you?’ 

‘No, I am not undergoing the 
water-cure, as I scarcely felt sufli- 
ciently out of sorts to warrant my 
subjecting myself to it. I am, how- 
ever, participating so far in the sys- 
tem that I rise and take my cold 
bath two hours earlier than I am in 
the habit of doing. I am also trying 
the experiment of a walk before 
breakfast, which is quite a novelty 
to me.’ 

* Whata pity to stop there! Take 
my advice, and go in for a course of 
the treatment. Ask the doctor to 
prescribe for you as he has done for 
— and I am sure it will do you 


‘No; I think not, at present. I 
shall content myself with the change 
of air, and of hours, and of diet, and 
see what that will do for me. There 
is one thing I miss here dreadfully, 
and that is a glass of wine or a drop 
of beer ; something better than water 
during dinner.’ 
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* Ah! I felt just the same. For 
some days I was very good, and 
tried hard to gulp down the cold 
water, but it was no go, my stomach 
wouldn’t stand it, so I gave it up, 
and have since consoled myself with 
a substitute upstairs.’ 

* How do you manage that?’ 

‘Oh, very simply. I never leave 
home, that is to say, without a tra- 
velling-companion in the shape of a 
— canteen. It looks like a 

rge dressing-case, but it is capable 
of carrying half a dozen bottles of 
wine. On coming down here I 
brought my companion with me; 
and really it is a most fortunate 
thing I did so, for without a little 
stimulant I find I cannot get on.’ 

‘But does not drinking wine 
rather interfere with the treatment? 
I have always heard that it does.’ 

‘Quite a mistake, I assure you, 
quite a mistake. The fact is, under 
hydropathy you need stimulants 
more than at any other time, for it 
has a lowering tendency. The doc- 
tor, deluded man, supposes I drink 
water; but, should he cure me, I 
intend to tell him that I have had a 
glass or two of wine every day.’ 

‘Would he be much annoyed if 
he knew it ?” 

‘Oh, I expect he would drop on 
to me pretty sharply. He would say 
I had been deceiving him, and we 
should probably have a scene. I 
wish to avoid this; so when he re- 
minds me to drink water at intervals 
during the day, I say nothing, but 
mentally I label his decanters “ For 
external application only.” ’ 

‘You amuse me with your dodg- 
ing of the doctor; but, I suppose, 
in other matters you conform ?’ 

‘ Yes, rigidly. I take my three 
baths daily; and though I brought 
alot of medicine with me, I flung 
it all away, for fear I should be 
tempted to violate the rule that pro- 
hibits everything but hydropathic 
remedies.’ 

‘ And are you one of the anxious 
expectants of a crisis, may I ask ?” 

‘Not IL Mine, the doctor tells 
me, is no case for crisis. The fact is, 
such things only come on when the 
blood is in a very bad state, or there 
is a malignant disease of some sort 
in the constitution. But tell me, 


what have you heard about the 
crisis ?” 

‘Oh! enough to terrify me from 
having anything to do with hydro- 
pathy.’ 

‘What nonsense! And has that 
been the only thing to hinder you 
from trying it? You may depend 
on it you would never have expe- 
rienced a crisis, unless, indeed, there 
is far more the matter with you than 
I take there to be. But you have 
never told me what brought you to 
this place.’ 

‘ Why, you see, I read and write 
a good deal, which confines me 
mostly to the house. I have led a 
sedentary life for some time now 
without a break; but latterly I be- 
gan to feel I must shut up. I could 
not sleep at nights, and my appe- 
tite fell off completely; so I came 
off here for change and perfect 
rest.’ 

‘Is that all? Why, yours is the 
very case to be benefited by the 
treatment. Do be prevailed upon 
to try it. You'll lay in a stock of 
health, and go home a new man.’ 

Thus my friend resumed his 
pleading for hydropathy. Much 
more passed upon the subject, he 
arguing strongly in its favour, and 
endeavouring to dissipate my pre- 
judices, and I stoutly resisting his 
entreaties that I should give it a 
trial, till at length—will it be cre- 
dited?—I gave in. In an evil mo- 
ment I was persualed to vote my- 
self a patient, and go before the 
doctor next morning. 

Dr. had a stated time for 
seeing patients after nine o'clock. 
At the stated hour in I turned to 
the consultation-room. A victim 
had that moment come away. The 
doctor motioned me to the chair but 
just vacated—a chair in which some 
hundreds, probably, had sat before 
me—a chair which, could it but have 
spoken, might have related many a 
sad case of suffering. Some droll 
tales, too, it might have told, it may 
be, for no doubt hypochondriacs 
had sat there also. Iluto that same 
chair I dropped, the doctor assum- 
ing his regular consultation look— 
all gravity and mute attention— 
while I explained my case. 

* Doctor,’ said I,‘I am going to 
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try a course of your treatment after 
all.’ 

‘I think you are very wise. Have 
you anything particular that wants 
attending to? Anything about the 
system not working well? Is your 
general health good ?” 

‘Well, I don’t think there is 
much wrong with me; but I am 
anxious to give hydropathy a trial, 
because they tell me it benefits the 
healthy and the strong as well as 
invalids.’ 

‘So, unquestionably, it does. But 
would you just let me feel your 
pulse, and look at your tongue, for 
we doctors frequently discover in- 
dications of morbid action when all 
is supposed to be going on well. 
Indeed it was only yesterday I de- 
tected symptoms of a latent disorder 
in a gentleman who quite ridiculed 
the notion of being out of health—an 
affection which was insidiously un- 
dermining his constitution, and 


which, had it been neglected, must 
ultimately have assumed a fatal 
form.’ 

I own I did not quite like this 
atyle of talk. The thought of being 


preyed upon by some concealed 
disease which you do not feel is dis- 
agreeable. J, too, might possibly 
be the victim of some hidden ma- 
lady, to be discovered there and 
then. I made no answer, but just 
held my tongue in check till his 
was quiet, when out I shot it to its 
utmost length. I know not what 
he saw thereon, or what he gathered 
from my throbbing vein; but he 
answered with a physician’s ‘ Hum!’ 
and asked me if my appetite was 
good. I admitted that it was at 
fault. 

‘Iam not surprised,’ said he, ‘to 
hear it. I should have been sur- 
prised had it been otherwise. Your 
digestion is evidently out of order. 
Hence, too, the bad nights which you 
complain of. Your pulse is full and 
sluggish; you are suffering from —’ 
Here, inspired man, he went into 
an elaborate diagnosis of my case, 
letting loose a complete storm of 
medical jargon, placing me, as it 


were, under his verbal shower-bath . 


while he pulled the string, and 
soused me with a torrent of physio- 
logical technicalities from which I 
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at length emerged very little the 
wiser for the infliction. ‘ But,’ added 
he, ‘1 am happy to tell you, I can 
discover no trace of anything like 
organic disease about you.’ 

‘This was consoling, and the relief 
to me was great. For to one like 
myself, unversed in medical phrase- 
ology, it seemed as if something 
awful must result from such a com- 
bination of verbal prodigies; and 
how it came to pass—unless on the 
principle that one ailment combats 
another—that so formidable a train 
of anatomical mechanism could all 
be out of order and yet produce, I 
may say, nothing, will remain a 
mystery with me to the end. 

‘Well, doctor, what do you re- 
commend me todo?’ said I, anxious 
to come to something practical. 

‘I am writing some instructions 
for you. Here they are. Hang 
them up on a hook you will see 
over your bed-room mantelpiece. In 
the morning, first thing, take a glass 
of water—two if you like—then a 
tepid bath, the temperature to be 
gradually reduced till quite cold. 
Then walk till breakfast-time. 
Another half-pint of water towards 
eleven o’clock, followed by a lamp- 
bath and another walk. Take about 
a pint at four o’clock and a sitz- 
bath after it. Let the cold water 
be applied to the back of the neck 
and allowed to trickle down the 
spine. Mind, a walk after every 
bath. Keep that up till I ree you 
again in a few days time. I shal! 
soon cure you.’ 

I departed with my watery pre- 
scription, prepared to carry it out 
to the very letter. I confess I 
dreaded those unpalatable draughts, 
but they should go down with all 
their tastelessness, and not even my 
friend the captain should induce me 
to omit them, er touch a drop of 
something stronger. An attendant, 
one Jack Smart, was selected to put 
me through my hydropathiec drill. 
He was a capital fellow in his way, 
who had not spent three years at 
the establishment in vain. He 
knew all about the treatment, and 
has probably, by this time, set up 
on his own account. Of the two, I 
preferred Jack infinitely to his 
master, because he did not seek to 
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mystify me with scientific bosh. 
His distortions of his master’s terms 
were sometimes most amusing. He 
had a patient in the room below, he 
informed me, a source of much 
anxiety to him; and almost daily 
was I wicked enough to inquire 
what it was that ailed the gentleman 
in order to elicit the same descrip- 
tive answer—‘Conjecture of the 
liver, sir, conjecture of the liver.’ 
His notions of the action of water on 
the human frame were, to himself, 
quite satisfactory, whilst to me they 
were as unanswerable as they were 
entertaining. 

*I hope, sir, you drink plenty of 
water,’ said he one day, while rub- 
bing me down. 

‘Why, Smart?’ said I. 

‘ Because, sir, you needs it on ac- 
count of all this here perspiration. 
That's how ’tis, sir, as many of our 
patients don’t derive no good. The 
bath drains off, like, what you drinks 
in. But if so be as you takes the 
bath only, and don’t take in liquid 
accordin’, why, don’t fou see, sir, 
*tis just like workin’ the pump 
when there aint no water in the 
well; and that’s it as does the mis- 
chief to the constitution. But by 
keepin’ up a good supply inside, 
and workin’ it out continelly through 
the pores of the skin, there’s a con- 
stant flowin’ always kept a goin’ as 
draws off all them things the master 
calls the acrid rumours.’ 

Far were it from me to dispute 
this admirable theory. Why should 
I, with no better to replace it by? 
He had others in abundance, equally 
conclusive and amusing, to which, 
by dint of strong effort, I was gene- 
rally a smileless listener, 

But few will care to study Smart 
upon hydropathy; so on I pass, to 
specify a sample or two of the pro- 
cesses to which I was subjected. 
And of all the inventions for bring- 
ing a man down commend me to 
the lamp-bath. This, it will be 
borne in mind, was to constitute my 
midday operation. Accordingly, at 
the hour named, acting under Jack 
Smart’s guidance, I proceeded to 
unrobe. A kitchen chair—one with 
a wooden seat—was ready to receive 
me. I sat therein in wonderment 
at what was coming: but as I be- 


held my attendant deliberately place 
a light upon the floor beneath me, I 
was just as well content that there 
was something denser than cane 
wicker-work between me and the 
flame. No sooner was I seated than 
my hydropathic valet wrapped a 
blanket round my quivering frame, 
inclosing chair and light as he 
folded it around me. He then ap- 
plied a second in like manner, and 
a third, taking care to leave no aper- 
ture by which the cold air from 
without might gain access to the 
heated air within. There I sat, 
enveloped to the chin, my head 
alone emerging, Sphynx-like, at the 
vertex of the woollen pyramid. I 
never before knew how simple 2 
thing it is to get warm, nay hot, in 
the coldest winter’s day; but soon 
I made the discovery that none 
need shiver long who can command 
a blanket or two, a farthing rush- 
light, and a wooden chair. 

I may have sat some fifteen 
minutes, to me it seemed much 
more, when I was led to feel that all 
below my chin was gradually being 
baked. At first the warmth was 
pleasant, and I was led to think the 
Jamp-bath not a bad thing, after 
all; but the temperature rose, and 
rapidly became oppressive. Mois- 
ture oozed from every pore, then 
it literally flowed, fumes of thick hot 
vapour forced a passage through the 
blankets, enveloping me in a 
cloud of steam. I felt I could not 
stand it any longer, and appealed to 
Smart to set me free. He urged 
me to submit a little longer, but 
I said, ‘No, not another moment.’ 
He said the bath was just beginning 
to work beautifully; that I should 
spoil its operation if I stopped just 
then. I replied, ‘I didn’t care. 
Take off these blankets instantly, or 
I will rise and fling them from me.’ 

A slight movement on my part 
convinced the man I was in earnest, 
so he reluctantly complied. A word 
or two of something like respectful 
remonstrance at my impatience 
escaped my well-meaning attendant 
as he proceeded rapidly to uncover 
me, bidding me at the same time 
to lose not an instant on emerging 
from my wrapping, but to plunge 
forthwith into a cold bath that 
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awaited me in the corner. Quick 
as thought I did so. Dripping and 
smoking as I was, I hurriedly lay 
down in the cold water regardless of 
all preconceived notions of the risk of 
checking perspiration and so forth. 
But how refreshing was that 
plunge! How delicious the sensa- 
tion of that instantaneous chill! 
My sufferings while under distilla- 
tion were all forgotten in the luxury 
of that momentary dip. Nay, the 
relief was so delightful that it more 
than compensated for all my baking 
in the chair, and I resolved to go 
through the ordeal more patiently 
next time. But little more than a 
second was allowed me—two at 
the very outside; Jack Smart was 
waiting with a rough bathing sheet, 
into which he summoned me with- 
out delay. And then he set to 
rubbing me. What a famous rub- 
ber that man was! Had I been a 
horse, what a coat he would have 
given me! He seemed to throw his 
whole strength into this part of the 
operation. As he rubbed he pressed, 
or rather leant, against me; while I, 
like John Gilpin’s horse, ‘ who never 
in that sort had handled been 
before,” had hard work to hold my 
ground against the onsets of my 
assailant; till at length, beginning 
himself to pant under the effort, he 
told me he thought that would do, 
and I might re-attire. So ended 
the lamp-bath, an appliance of 
which I had heard the patients 
talk so much, and of which hitherto 
I knew so little. The whole pro- 
cess usually lasted about three- 
quarters of an hour, a period of 
physical excitement, and one in 
which nota little was effected. The 
result of a series of such baths, so 
lowering, so exhausting to the frame, 
must be obvious to the most ordi- 
nary thinker. Two or three may 
be taken with impunity, though 
I have known a strong man swoon 
away under the third; but there are 
very few indeed who can: bear to 
have their strength day after day 
thus distilled out of them without 
giving way before such treatment. 
So with myself. After my first 
lamp-bath, I felt much refreshed. 
It seemed to me I had been relieved 
of a weight; I felt lighter every- 


where. In place of losing strength, 
I felt myself altogether more elastic, 
and my sensations generally were 
so satisfactory, that I became en- 
thusiastic in praise of the bath in 
question. After, however, my 
third, I think it was, I imagined 
I had grown weaker. I rose 
from my seat anything but reno- 
vated ; and after coming out of the 
cold water, I felt more inclined to 
go to bed than to take exer- 
cise. I tried hard to persuade 
myself ’twas fancy. I thought to 
walk it off, but it wouldn’t do; the 
walk I used to take with ease now 
knocked me up, and I was fain to 
be satisfied with half the distance. 
I told the doctor I was losing 
strength. He did not say at once 
the lamp-bath had done it, but 
tacitly he recognised the fact, for he 
bade me suspend them for the pre- 
sent. I was to continue the morn- 
ing and evening bath ‘as before, 
but at midday my attendant was 
to‘ pack’ me until further orders. 
I ought here to mention, in jus- 
tice to the system, that the only 
points in which there was a symp- 
tom of falling off were muscu- 
lar energy and superfluous flesh. 
Some, perhaps, will think these 
quite sufficient to awaken appre- 
hension ; but in other respects there 
was improvement. I slept like a 
top. My digestion had mended, for 
my appetite approached the raven- 
ous. I sat down feeling what I had 
so eagerly longed to feel— hungry for 
breakfast, and my performance at 
the table did high credit to the 
treatment. My fellow-patients af- 
firmed they perceived improve- 
ment in my looks—my complexion 
was clearer, said they. It may have 
been so. Nevertheless, I was 
weaker. ‘You will soon regain 
your strength’ was the consoling 
assurance I met with on all sides. 
I hoped I should. 

I have abstained from encroach- 
ing on the patience of the reader 
with a wearisome description of the 
sitz-bath, for there is really nothing 
in it to describe, but perhaps I 
ought to say a word or two on 
‘packing,’ for the term is by no 
means self-explanatory. 

My first essay in this damp diver- 

















sion I shall bear in mind for some 
time to come, having, through the 
carelessness of my attendant, had a 
slight mishap while undergoing it, 
which has served to impress it rather 
vividly upon my memory. Un- 
happily for me, my regular bath 
man was absent for the day, and 
I was handed over to the tender 
mercies of another of the fraternity, 
who proved but a sorry substitute 
for the efficient Jack Smart. 1 per- 
ceived this before the fellow had 
been five minutes in the room with 
me. He was dull and unenergetic— 
two faults fatal in a hydropathic 
attendant. At his bidding, how- 
ever, I undressed and turned in 
between the blankets, while he was 
slowly wringing out a sheet in the 
big bath already referred to. I was 
to be packed in that sheet. I 
awaited the man with an instinct- 
ive shudder; and what a shock it 
gave me when my flesh first came in 
contact with the cold wet linen! 
What misery did I endure whilst 
being plastered with the icy 
shroud! How horridly it held me 
in its clammy folds! Over and 
over was I rolled, while the attend- 
ant coiled the chilly wrapper round 
my quivering frame. Arms and 
all went in, everything except my 
head being bound up or packed 
inside the sheet. In short, I was 
literally bandaged like a mummy, 
and lay as helpless on my back as 
any Egyptian specimen. Then, as 
in the case of the lamp-bath, came 
blankets in profusion, not merely 
laid upon me, but tucked well in at 
the sides, depriving me still more of 
any motive power. And now the 
‘packing’ process was complete. 
As far as 1 can remember, twenty 
minutes was the time prescribed by 
the doctor for remaining in a state 
of ‘ pack;’ so I ordered the man to 
hang my watch up by me, and then 
bade him leave me to my thoughts, 
telling him to be sure and make his 
reappearance in a quarter of an 
hour’s time. I heard the door shut, 
I knew I was alone and powerless to 
raise a finger ; but it was winter time, 
and so I congratulated myself that 
there was no fear of a gnat settling 
on my nose. The shiver which I 
felt at first subsided very quickly, 
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the sheet soon acquiring the heat ot 
the enveloped animal, and in less 
than ten minutes’ time I was letting 
off steam like a boiled rolly-poly. 
There I lay puting on my back, 


oppressed with the superincumbent 
weight of bedclothes, longing for 
my liberation. What wretched- 
ness it was! The lamp-bath, 
thought I, was bad enough, but 
packing beats it into fits. What- 
ever I endure, here I must lie and 
bear it. How eagerly I watched the 
hands of my chronometer! Whata 
comfort to feel that five minutes 
more would see me out of misery! 
But how was this? It was 
past the quarter, and the man had 
not come back. I'll wait till the 
time is up before I call; he is sure 
to be outside the door. I kept my 
eye upon the minute hand as it 
sluggishly approached the longed- 
for point upon the dial. At last it 
reached it—the time was up. ‘ Hallo 
there!’ shouted I; ‘come in—the 
time's up.’ But it was like shouting 
to the winds, the fellow was out of 
hearing. I shouted louder, in the 
hope that, though he heard me not, 
some one else would, to whom I 
might communicatemy plight; but, 
though I fancied I heard sounds in 
the adjoining room, no one seemed 
to hear my bawling. I had better 
lie still and submit patiently to my 
fate. No, I could not. The feeling of 
restraint alone had grown insupport- 
able, to say nothing of the stifling 
heat which was increasing with 
every effort I made. I never knew 
what desperation was till then. 
Five-and-twenty minutes had I lain 
thus tied and bound, and motion- 
less, fixed in a position which 
seemed hopelessly unchangeable. 
Describe my feelings I cannot, 
but I remember self-reproach and 
rage entered largely into them. 
What a fool I was ever to have let 
the fellow go! Was he coming back 
at all, or should I have to wait till 
night to be released from this state 
of thraldom? I felt I should be 
dead by then. I was gettirg ex- 
cited. I thought I could not 
breathe. How I escaped an apo- 
plectic fit I know not. How I 
struggled to get loose! But my 
struggles were not wholly ineffec- 
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tual. I found I could bend my el- 
bows sufficiently to rest upon them ; 
that by a violent effort I could 
draw myself up it might be an inch. 
This was a grand discovery. I per- 
severed in the effort, delighted to 
find I was slowly worming my way 
out of my cocoon of bedclothes, till, 
by dint of straining and forcing, out 
I fell upon the floor, head foremost, 
completely exhausted with my ex- 
ertions. I suppose I made con- 
siderable noise in falling, for an 
attendant who happened to be pass- 
ing, judging there was something 
wrong, tapped and came in. Poor 
man—he appeared much concerned 
at seeing me, and when he learned 
the nature of my mishap, he seemed 
to share in some degree the indig- 
nation which I felt with Smart’s 
stupid deputy. It turned out, as I 
suspected, that the good-for-nothing 
fellow, who had other patients to 
attend to, had forgotten all about 
me, his ill-fated supernumerary. 

Most richly would he have de- 
served his congé, and his master 
was for turning him adrift the mo- 
ment he heard of his negligence, 
but I interceded for him, pleading 
extenuating circumstances, and so 
the man was kept on, to perpetuate, 
it may be, similar acts of forgetful- 
ness upon subsequent victims. 

The recital of my misfortune 
elicited much merriment from the 
patients, who thought it a capital 
joke, at the same time one which 
they appeared to prefer avoiding, 
resolutions being taken there and 
then not to give an attendant leave 
of absence whilst lying in the help- 
lessness of ‘ pack.’ I need hardly 
say I subscribed heartily to that 
resolution, and in after packings, of 
which I underwent a few, I kept 
my man in the room with me till 
the operation was quite concluded. 
I had now persisted in the treat- 
ment for some weeks, being in turn 
subjected to most, if not all, of the 
divers hydropathic appliances in 
vogue at the establishment. With 
the exception of that awful thing, 
the douche, those to which I have 
referred were probably amongst the 
most effective, and told most upon 
the frame. At least, so I found 
them. I was manifestly losing flesh, 





and that fast. Had my loss been 
computed by the pound I feel as- 
sured it would have shocked me. 
These pounds had mostly, I sup- 
pose, gone off in vapour, though no 
doubt something should be put 
down to Jack Smart’s rubbing. 
But it mattered ‘little how they had 
vanished, the fact was beyond ques- 
tion. To this my clothes bore wit- 
ness, It was clear they had been 
made to fit a bigger man than my 
present self. When I first came to 
the place my garments were in 
close contact with my person, but 
now my person was retreating from 
them inwardly, leaving a chilly 
passage betwixt me and my clothing; 
a sort of cold air flue, through 
which a constant ventilation was 
maintained that ill assorted with 
the season. This diminution of my 
form would perhaps have signified 
little had it not been accompanied 
by weakness; increasing weakness. 
I felt it chiefly in my limbs, from 
the hips downwards. My ambu- 
latory powers were evidently on the 
decrease. I could not walk any 
distance without wanting to sit 
down and rest. It seemed as if a 
hundred weight had been attached 
to each foot, such a labour was it to 
drag them after me. I dreaded 
going upstairs. When evening came 
on I found myself regularly done 
up, and glad was I to recline full 
length upon a couch, longing as I 
lay for time to arrive. I was 
now beginning to feel some anxiety 
about my case, not because I had 
grown thinner, but because I was 
losing strength. There could not 
now be any doubt that there was 
something wrong, or what could oc- 
casion this debility? That the treat- 
ment had reduced me, I never for 
a moment doubted, but that did not 
distress me, as I thought I had some 
spare flesh which I might conve- 
niently dispense with. But that 
the system I was going through 
contributed in any measure to my 
weakness never entered my ima- 
gination. Of course I told the 
doctor all about it. According to 
his opinion it was my liver which 
was at the root of my trouble. 
He affirmed, as doctors always do, 
that mine was quite a common case, 

















that he had seen hundreds such, 
that symptoms like mine were the 
general result of inactivity of liver. 
‘You may consider yourself for- 
tunate, said he, ‘in having come 
here when you did. Had you 

laced yourself under some allopath 

e would have dosed you with ca- 
lomel and damaged your constitu- 
tion, whereas you'll see we shall set 
you to rights without any mercury 
or any drugs at all.’ 

‘Well but, doctor,’ I replied, 
‘can you give me an idea of the 
time which it may take for the 
treatment to work a cure in my 
case, because I have now been six 
weeks at it, and am certainly far 
worse than when I came here.’ 

* Oh, don’t say so. I really think 


* you better. Isee the greatest im- 


provement in your appearance; 
perhaps it may be some weeks yet 
before you are quite yourself. Only 
persevere in the treatment and don’t 
distress yourself about a little tem- 
porary debility.’ 

The prospect was not cheering. 
Some weeks yet! and then only 
* perhaps.’ I had half a mind to 
take a dose of calomel on the sly, 
but I knew not how bydropathy 
and calomel might su‘t one another, 
and I feared I might take cold, so I 
submissively adhered to the treat- 
ment, living on from day to day in 
hope, anxious hope, for symptoms 
of returning strength. But vainly 
did I watch for any indication of 
improvement. On the contrary, I 
was growing worse. Perceiving 
this, 1 became unhappy. I believed 
I was in for a long period of invalid- 
hood, and began to have my doubts 
as to whether I should recover at 
all. I longed to be at home. A 
cold water establishment is, after 
all, a heartless place for one really 
out of health, and I had had quite 
enough of it, so I resolved, weak as 
I was, to come away. I commu- 
nicated my determination to the 
doctor, who, after trying in vain to 
induce me to stay on, implored me 
not to consult an allopath, but to 
persist in the treatment after I 
reached home. But how altered 
was I! How different did I feel 
myself as I crawled with difficulty 
up the steps to my hall door to 
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what I was when I left home some 
two months ago! What benefit had 
I gotten by that two months’ change? 
That it never should have occurred 
to me to connect the treatment with 
my debility seems to myself amaz- 
ing. I was content to believe my 
weakness in the limbs arose from 
some complaint or other, if not an 
affection of the liver, of something 
equally serious, for which the best, 
if not the only, cure was hydro- 
thy. 

Whilst at the establishment I had 
caught the mania from the other 
patients, and had become as enthu- 
siastic a believer in its efficacy as any 
of its most ardent devotees. I would 
not listen to a word in its disparage- 
ment, but was wont to wax hot in 
its defence. Accordingly, on my 
return home, I immediately pro- 
ceeded to set myself up with the 
various hydropathic paraphernalia, 
resolved to carry out the system to 
the best of my ability. I embarked 
a small fortune in baths, bathing- 
sheets, and water-cans, not forget- 
ting the article with the wooden 
seat for the lamp-bath operation. 
Two difficulties, however, met me 
in my attempt to set up a private 
water cure,—one was the erection 
of a douche, the other the supply- 
ing an equivalent to Jack Smart. 
But I was not to be discouraged, 
and contented myself with approxi- 
mations to both as near as I could 
accomplish. To set up a veritable 
douche I found out of the question. 
It involved letting in a pipe through 
the ceiling of my room and a reser- 
voir somewhere on the roof of my 
house, so I abandoned the project. 
But I had my douche all the same, 
such as it was. I procured a huge 
syringe, and taught my servant how 
to work it, and with practice he be- 
came quite expert in handling this 
weapon, taking an excellent shot 
with the jet and maintaining a steady 
fire at the spot selected as a target 
for the time being. But when he 
came to rub me, how I missed Jack 
Smart! Oh! there is an art in rub- 
bing which not many understand. 
It is, in fact, a talent possessed by 
but a few, of whom my servant evi- 
dently was not one. I used todread 
rubbing-time with him, I felt as 
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though I had been scraped all over 
with sand-paper, my skin being ina 
state but one remove from rawness 
when this process was concluded. 
Nevertheless I bore it with a good 
grace, only thinking myself lucky in 
having attained so fair an imitation 
of the model I had come from. I 
thus kept up these hydropathic 
practices all through the winter and 
well into the spring, watching with 
concern the constant increase of de- 
bility, and wondering whatever could 
have come to me. I had in my 
youth been much given to gymnas- 
tics. I had thought nothing of 
hanging by my heels and doing 
other inverted eccentricities on the 
horizontal bar. The muscles of my 
limbs had by these exercises ac- 
quired, when I was young, a hard- 
ness and a tightness which they had 
retained. But now, all this firmness 
was gone. My thighs had grown 
soft and flabby, and were growing 
more 80 every day. 

Paralysis must, thought I, sooner 
or later come upon me. What a 
poser my case was to the doctors! 
I consulted not a few, but not one 
could detect physical disorder, or a 
symptom indicative of disease, fanc- 
tional or organic ; I was sound, said 
they, in every respect, and with one 
consent they gave their decided 
opinion against my having any liver 
affection. As my object was merely 
to discover what was theseat of my 
ailment, I thought it desirable to 
conceal from the physicians I con- 
sulted the remedies I was resorting 
to. Probably any one of them would, 
had I told him, have said sufficient 
to make me drop the water-cure for 
ever. But I kept my secret well, 
and paid well for it. How long I 
might thus have gone on, or to what 
state I might at the end of a few 
months more have reduced myself, 
it were difficult to say, but as the 
weather was growing finer, I re- 
solved to try, as a dernier ressort, 
what change of air would do. ‘Go, 
said some friend or other, ‘ to some 
bracing place by the sea-side.’ I 
selected Ramsgate—a bracing place 
enough in April in all conscience. 
But hydropathy was to go down 
with me; it was only to be sus- 
pended for a single day—the day I 





spent upon the journey. My port- 
able au and baths, all, I think, 
were stowed away in the van, for 
fear I could get no baths at Rams- 
gate, everything except the kitchen 
chair, which I supposed would be 
procurable anywhere, the article 
with the wooden seat being, I knew, 
in universal vogue. Here again I 
commenced devoting myself to my 
aquatic remedies, believing, like a 
fool, that the water-cure wouid yet 
do great things for me. 

But here, at Ramsgate, providen- 
tially for me, the mystery of my case 
became at last unravelled, and I was 
released from the delusion by which 
I had so long been bound as bya 
spell. Soon after my arrival I had 
recourse to one more physician, I 


should be afraid to affix a number - 


to him, I had consulted so many. I 
anticipated nothing new from him, 
but when ill-health has set in and 
there is no symptom of amendment 
one is glad to consult everybody. 
And I shall never forget that con- 
sultation. After submitting to the 
same examination with which I had 
grown so painfully familiar, my new 
medical adviser remarked, 

‘There is no disease about you 
that I can discover, but your case 
resembles that of one who has had a 
severe chill. Are you conscious of 
anything of the kind?’ 

Not being able to call to mind 
having suffered from a violent cold 
at the time my troubles first began, 
I replied in the negative. 

*You are sure you have had no 
rheumatic affection at any period, 
say within the last twelve months ?’ 

* Not that I can remember.’ 

* Well, my impression is, your de- 
bility proceeds entirely from the 
spine. You may perhaps on some 
occasion have slept in a damp bed, 
or else you have made a practice of 
putting on damp linen. I am con- 
vinced the spine in your case has 
somehow been severely chilled. 
You cannot account for it in any 
way ?’ 

A strange sensation came over 
me as he said these words. The 
truth darted in upon my mind for 
the first time. I felt all in a glow, 
while my cheeks became flushed 
with the surprise of one who has 
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made a startling discovery. The 
man appeared to perceive it, though 
I said nothing, for in a tone of 
eagerness he quickly asked me— 

* Why, what —what is the matter?’ 

‘Doctor,’ said I, ‘I believe you 
have hit upon the truth, and dis- 
covered the source of all my trouble. 
I have been for months, and am 
still, undergoing the cold-water 
treatment. Since December last I 
have been at it. Sometimes twice, 
sometimes thrice daily have I un- 
dergone the regimen, ringing 
changes on the hydropathie roster. 
T have taken sitz-baths and lamp- 
baths. I have been packed and 
douched. Compresses and bandages 
have been applied to me here and 
there and everywhere, added to 
which, the amount I have taken in 
in cold potations would, I believe, 
go far to fill a small reservoir.’ 

He smiled, I suppose a smile of 
self-satisfaction, and replied, ‘ Then 
I do not at all wonder to see you as 
you are.’ 

He then proceeded to make some 
further inquiries, and I went more 
into a detail of what I had been 
doing. He was bitter in his con- 
demnation of the lamp-bath, and 
further assured me, as many other 
eee have subsequently 

one, that the practice of sitting in 
cold water, and allowing cold water 
to be trickled down the spine, would 
take the strength out of a Hercules. 

‘But tell me candidly,’ I pro- 
ceeded, ‘ what is your opinion as to 
my recovering my strength? Do 
you think there is any prospect of 
the muscles regaining their firm- 
ness, so that I may be able to walk 
as I did formerly?’ 

* Well, to tell you the truth, you 
have let matters proceed rather far, 
and your efforts to induce paralysis 
of the limbs have been well-nigh 
successful; at the same time, I see 
no reason why you should not re- 
cover. You will excuse my speaking 
more positively. What you have 
now to do is, of course, to drop the 
cold-water treatment, and take 
every means to neutralize its effects 
upon your frame. I think, for the 
present, you had better discontinue 
it even as a beverage, and take three 
or four glasses of good port wine 
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instead every day. And, if I were 
you, I would proceed to one or other 
of the German watering-places, and 
take a course of the natural warm- 
baths.’ 

I think I never paid a fee with so 
much satisfaction, for I felt the man 
was right in his opinion. Bat, how 
I blasphemed hydropathy! How I 
loathed the very sight of everything 
connected with the system! I was 
far too weak for any act of violence, 
otherwise it is probable I should 
have spent half an hour or so in 
giving vent to my exasperation, and 
smashing up my whole apparatus, 
wooden chair included, with the 
poker. How I now rated myself for 
my own folly, simpleton that I had 
been! I could blame no one else, 
for I was a free agent, and had 
yielded to the force only of per- 
suasion. 

Yet I was still far from being 
sanguine of recovery. What, thought 
I, could bring back strength to 
limbs that had once lost it? What 
possibly could impart firmness to 
muscles that had once grown flabby ? 
However, I resolved ncthing should 
remain untried which my last ad- 
viser had recommended, and I made 
up my mind to start for some Ger- 
man Bad. Which of them all was 
it to be? For some days, Granville, 
on the Waters of Germany, was my 
study; and after a careful perusal 
of this work—the only one upon 
the subject—I came to the conclu- 
sion that Wildbad would be the 
place for me. To Wildbad, accord- 
ingly, I hastened; and ere a week 
had expired I was dipping in its 
waters. Before doing so, however, 
I called in one more doctor, a Ger- 
man this time, by name Haussman. 
I was told it was not safe to bathe 
without advice. He struck me as 
being a sensible and intelligent 
fellow ; the only thing he said which 
shook my faith in his — bein 
his confident assertion that I shoul 
leave Wildbad quite strong, and 
able to walk about with ease. 

The springs of Wildbad are very 
warm—considerably, if I mistake 
not, over the temperature of the 
blood—yet I was to commence by 
remaining half an hour immersed in 
them to the chin, increasing by de- 
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grees the period of immersion, till 1 
spent a whole hour in the water. 
I had always held the notion that 
warm bathing induced weakness ; 
but this was to give strength! I 
confess, I went to this new system 
with some misgiving. 

I could, of course, get no port 
wine, but I strove to console my- 
self with sparkling Moselle instead, 
which I dare say is every bit as 
strengthening a beverage for an 
invalid, whilst many times more re- 
freshing. 

I stayed at a hotel, where the fare 
was excellent, though anything but 

lain; a first-rate diner a la Russe 
being served up every day, to which 
I, notwithstanding my infirmities, 
did ample justice. Here I abode 
some weeks, bathing, eating, and 
drinking, thinking all the while 
what a jolly life this was, if I were 
only well, though willingly would I 
have exchanged the Moselle and the 
French cooking for a mutton chop 
and a glass of water, with the 
strength I formerly enjoyed. 

At the end of my first week I 
found myseif no better, nor, indeed, 
at the expiration of a fortnight; 
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and I was in despair; but when 
three weeks had passed, I imagined 
I felt somewhat less exhaustion after 
trying to take exercise. It might be 
my fancy; but it encouraged me to 
persevere, and I did so, and at the 
end of a few weeks more there were 
evident symptoms of returning 
strength. 

Yes, I could now manage a mile, 
and even walk up-stairs without the 
sensation of lifting a hundred-weight 
ateach step. With what delight did 
I hail these indications of returning 
strength! I believed that I had 
turned the corner, and that my re- 
covery was only a question of time. 

And so it proved. I left Wildbad 
a different man. Health being my 
sole object, I spent some months in 
travelling, getting daily better, till 
I grew quite strong. 

All this happened a few years 
ago, and I know not that I am now 
any the worse for what I went 
through. Perhaps I am the better, 
for I have learnt from my experience, 
as a general rule, to avoid playing 
tricks with my constitution, and in 
ees to give a wide berth to 

ydropathy. 








THE INTER-UNIVERSITY GAMES. 


RULY the amateur pedestrian, 

athlete, and gymnast have no 
cause to lament any decline in their 
favourite pursuits during the last 
few years, and particularly during 
the year 1866. Since the Oxford and 
Cambridge games were held on the 
Christchurch ground (for the third 
time only) in that year we have 
seen an amateur champion meeting ; 
and an extraordinary number of 
clubs, new and old, have held meet- 
ings in all parts of the kingdom. 
Few, if any, of these meetings 
have, however, as yet attained equal 
prestige with that which took place 
for the fourth time at Beaufort 
House, Walham Green, on the rath 
of April, 1867, namely, the Oxford 
and Cambridge athletic games. It 
is unnecessary to speak of their 
popularity; for this none could 
deubt who wero present and saw 


the course thronged by eager spec- 
tators (by far the greater number 
proclaiming their partisanship by 
costume as well as demeanour), or 
who heard the re-echoing shouts of 
‘Pitman, Michell, Long, Scott, and 
Pelham.’ Although we are one of 
those who hope that in future years 
the games will again be held at the 
Universities themselves, yet the 
sight was one which was worth 
going miles to seo, and to witness 
one half of the contests which took 
place, and of which we can only 
hope to give some faint idea, would 
have amply repaid a visit to the 
ground. 


Since we left the Christchurch 
ground on the roth of March, 1866 
(when the sounds of ‘ Laing’ and 
* Long’ were yet in our ears), great 
changes have taken place in the 
athletic positions of both Univer- 
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sities. At Oxford an University 
Athletic Club has been formed simi- 
lar to that founded in 1865 at Cam- 
bridge ; and already, we think, the 
fruits of united action may be traced. 
The frequency of contests, and the 
opportunities for practice which the 
foundation of such a club affords, 
cannot fail to bring out talent which 
otherwise would have remained 
quite unexercised. 

At both Universities rnnning paths 
have been laid down, each one-third 
of a mile in length; that at Cam- 
bridge being in the form of a flat- 
tened oval, and that at Oxford of a 
rectangle with rounded angles. The 
style which running on a path 
usually produces is not at present 
so apparent as might have been ex- 
pected, there being still a good deal 
of flat-footed running, but this will 
doubtless vanish in time. Very fast 
races indeed have been run during 
the last year on the Cambridge path 
(which is a faster we by a good 
deal than the Oxford); and, in fact, 
it may be taken “ be ‘one of the 
easiest and best running paths in the 
kingdom. We think if some of the 
old light blues who once donned 
flannels in the old pavilion, and 
afterwards subscribed tu build the 
new one, could see Fenners on a fine 
afternoon in the end of March, they 
would indeed wonder at the energy 
and go-a-head spirit displayed by 
young Cambridge. The Oxonians, 
too, are waking up, but they will, 
we are sure, pardon an old hand for 
saying that it was not before the 
time had come for so doing. We 
must not, however, delay too long 
at the post, for the starter has given 
the word ‘ get ready ;’ and we have 
a long though very pleasant task 
before us in attempting to give to 
those who could not be present a 
brief account of the Inter-University 
Games in 1867. 

The nine events included in the 
programme were the same as those 
of last year, but they were arranged 
in a different order,so that Maitland 
and Little, who represented their 
respective Universities in both j jump- 
ing and running, might have their 
lighter work first. 

At a quarter-past two there 
emerged from the black ring of spec- 
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tators, who, in ranks four and five 
deep, thronged nearly the whole 
course, four figures, all equally keen 
to score first blood for their own 
side. The light blue was repre- 
sented by T. G° Little, of St. Peter's, 
whose name is enough to frighten 
any ordinary jumper out of the field, 
oan who has lately striven, but not 
with equal dasten, on the running 
path, and ©. E. Green, of Trinity, 
well known toall ’Varsity cricketers. 
Oxford were supported by F. W. 
Parsons, of Magdalen, who jumped 
so pluckily for them last year, and 
F. 8. O’Grady, of St. John’s, a young 
one, who will, to all appearances, 
make a very good one as time goes 
on. The bar was placed at 4 ft. 
10 in., which, I need hardly say, 
they all cleared; and it was raised 
two inches at a time up to 5 ft. 6 in., 
and one inch afterwards. At 5 ft. 
7 in. Parsons went out, and the 
last hope of Oxford died away 
when O’Grady failed in clearing 
5 ft.8 in. Green and Little now 
held a short conference, and ulti- 
mately decided to jump once more. 
The bar was accordingly raised to 
5 ft. 9 in, which Little cleared, 
but Green could not. Thus the 
Cantabs scored one two for the 
first event, a result which was truly 
foreshadowed by the results of the 
two University Games, in which 
Green jumped 5 ft. 7} in, and 
the Oxonians tied at 5 ft. 4 in. 
Little has somewhat lost the cer- 
tainty of his jumping, as he 
knocked the bar down several times, 
whereas formerly he seldom jumped 
more than once at each height. 
Green jumped with great steadi- 
ness, never failing until 5 ft. 7 in. 
O’Grady is a very good and likely 
jumper, tucking his legs well un- 
derneath him, and making sure of 
each try; and the light blue will 
find in him an awkward customer 
next year if he continues to improve 
on his present as much as he 
done on his old form. There is 
nothing that astonishes outsiders, 
and those who have not seen much 
of athletic games, more than good 
height jumping. The effort, or 
rather the force required to raise 
from eleven to thirteen stone over a 
bar 5 ft. 9 in. high can be better 
2k 
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imagined than appreciated, and 
especially when it is remembered 
that the spring is made from one 
foot alone. In years gone by 5 ft. 
3 in. was thought a wonderful jump, 
and the idea of a man jumping 5s ft. 
8 in. or 5 ft. 9 in. from ordinary 
turf was never dreamed of. These 
heights will perhaps be in their 
turn beaten; but we think that 
’ Roupell, Little, and Green will long 
be the mythical heroes of jumpers. 

When the four starters trotted 
down to the post for the 100 yards, 
one could see in the demeanour of 
the Oxford partisans a perceptible 
gleam of confidence, and, indeed, it 
was not misplaced, for they ran J. M. 
Colmore, of Brasenose, who was so 
unmistakeably the hundred-yard 
runner of 1866, when he won the 
Oxford University, Inter-University, 
and Amateur Champion roo yards. 
His fellow champion was J. Somer- 
vell, of St. John’s College, who 
proved himself a first-class man. 
Cambridge, however, seem at last to 
have brought outa sprint runner in 
the person of E. A. Pitman, of St. 
John’s, to whom we shall have again 
to allude in this brief history. The 
light blue was also worn by C. C. 
Corfe, of Jesus College, who, al- 
though not second in the University 
Games, challenged the second man, 
M. Templeton, of Trinity, and 
having defeated him was chosen as 
second horse. After several false 
starts and breaks away they got off, 
not too evenly, when Colmore first 
shot out; at fifty yards Pitman was 
decidedly in the rear, Somervell and 
Colmore apparently shutting him 
out; but atabout fifteen yards from 
home he came with a rush such as 
is seldom seen in so short a race, 
and landed the light blue by about 
eighteen inches. Colmore was se- 
cond, but not much in front of 
Somervell, and the time of the win- 
ner was 10} seconds. This per- 
formance stamps Pitman as quite in 
the first class of sprint runners, and 
he has vastly improved since he ran 
in 1865, when he was beaten in the 
second heat for the 100 by Pelham 
and Hood. 

We fancy Colmore could not face 
the wind as strongly as the winner, 
for he seemed to us to die away in 


the last fifteen yards, and Corfe, of 
whom much was expected, did not 
seem in his best form. Whenever 
the four men meet again a wonder- 
ful race may be expected, but cer- 
tainly at present Pitman must be 
stamped the best, from the way in 
which he caught his men in the last 
fifty yards. 

The next event on the card was 
the Broad Jump, and it produced a 
most exciting contest, the result 
being in doubt up to the very last 
jump. The Oxford representatives 
were W. F. Maitland and W. G. Ed- 
wards, both of Christchurch; the 
Cambridge, C. A. Absolom, of Tri- 
nity, and the inevitable Little. The 
Cantabs were the favourites, as 
their broad jump was twenty inches 
better than that at Oxford; but good 
judges knew it would be no walk 
over, as Maitland last year covered 
19 ft. 11 in., and Little has not been 
jumping up to his old form. Each 
competitor was, as usual, allowed 
six jumps, taken in order, but the 
man who has made the best jump 
reserves his tries until he is beaten. 
At his third jump Maitland covered 
19 ft. ro in., and the two Cantabs 
did all they knew to beat it, but 
without success, until Absolom, 
with his very last try, made the 
magnificent jump of 20 ft. 2 in. 
Maitland, who had been (like Little 
last year) calmly observing their 
efforts to reach him, now had his 
three reserved ‘tries,’ and at his 
fifth attempt he cleared 20 ft. 1 in., 
but one inch behind Absolom; no 
further, however, could he get, and 
so the light blue scored the third 
win in succession. 

It seems rather presumptive for 
any one (even an old hand) to pre- 
tend to advise such adepts in jump- 
ing, but it did strike me, in marking 
how often these first-class men 
failed to jump nearly their best, 
that they did not run to the ‘take 
off’ in what used to be considered 
the scientific manner; they so fre- 
quently patter, 7. ¢., take very short 
steps, when nearing the mark. 
Now I have always observed that 
the best jumps are made when & 
man gets thoroughly into his stride, 
and comes down to the mark at his 
top speed, which no man can do if, 
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instead of striding out, he is pal- 
pably shortening his step. Of 
course much must depend on a 
man’s power of judging his dis- 
tance, but I am convinced that much 
is sacrificed to the idea of taking 
very short steps, in order to get 
nearer to the take off; it is quite as 
easy to judge the distance for long 
strides 


The competitors for the Broad 
Jump had hardly left the ground 
when the four hurdle champions 
entered it. In this contest the light 
blue was worn by Mr. Fitzherbert, 
of St. John’s, who last year won the 
Amateur Champion Broad Jump, 
and by H. M. Thompson, of Trinity, 
who in the years 1865 and 1866 ran 
in the final heat of the hurdles at 
Cambridge, being beaten by the 
great Tiffany, Milvain, and Hood. 
In this year he fell and was beaten 
in the first heats, but on public form 
he should have won. For Oxford 
there appeared A. Hillyard, of Pem- 
broke, and ©. N. Jackson, of Mag- 
dalen; the former of whom ran 
without success in the Oxford Uni- 
versity hurdles in 1866. After a 
very level start they ran almost to- 
gether to the third hurdle, Thomp- 
son being then intherear. Jackson, 
the Oxford second horse, now came 
out,and running with great strength, 
led all the rest of the way, and won 
by two feet from Thompson, who 
came up very well in the last five 
hurdles. The style of all four was 
good, and the time also, considering 
the wind. Oxford thus scored their 
first win, and their spirits revived 
again. We think that it is a very 
near thing between Jackson and 
Thompson, and if they were to run 
four or five times the results might 
be strangely variable. 

In Putting the Weight all the 
competitors were new hands except 
R. Waltham, of St. Peter’s, who wore 
the light blue last year, and was then 
second to Elliott, also of Cambridge. 
His fellow competitor was Absolom, 
the winner of the Broad Jump; and 
for Oxford there appeared T. Batson, 
of Lincoln, and W. Burgess, of 
Queen’s. Waltham, at his very first 
attempt, put the shot the ‘really 

distance of 34 ft. 7 in, and 
stood out whilst the three 
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others made their eighteen attempts 
to beat it, Batson, of Oxford, suc- 
ceeding in reaching 31 ft. 11 in, 
and Absolom was close up. When 
Waltham had been declared the 
winner, he took his five remaining 
tries, and with one of them, the 
fourth, he put 34 ft. 9 in., which 
was the put of the day. Since this 
competition was first introduced 
each year has shown an improve- 
ment, but we fancy that it will be 
some time before Waltham’s per- 
formance is surpassed. 

The next race, the One Mile, has 
always been considered as one of 
the events of these meetings, and 
both sides anxiously hoped for a win. 
I wish I had space to do more than 
briefly enumerate the names of the 
starters, and give some idea of what 
they each have done previously; 
but anything like a correct account 
of their performances would take 
long indeed. There started for Ox- 
ford S. G. Scott, of Magdalen, and 
T. W. Fletcher, of Pembroke. Scott 
ran second to Laing in the Oxford 
University Mile, being beaten by 
five yards in 4 min. 46 sec., Fletcher 
being third; the latter, it will also 
be remembered, ran for Oxford in 
the Mile last year. The Cambridge 
men were W. C. Gibbs, of Jesus 
College, E. Royds, of Trinity Hall, 
and T. G. Little. Gibbs, who ran 
for Cambridge last year, has been 
but little before the world of late, 
as he sprained his foot some few 
weeks since, and was unable to com- 
pete in his University Games, but he 
won a mile handicap at Cambridge 
in the spring in 4 min. 36 sec. 
Royds is ‘the same which was’ 
second to Garnett (and a very good 
second toa very good man) in the 
four-mile Amateur Champion Race 
at Beaufort House last year; he also 
won the Cambridge Mile this year 
from Long in 4 min. 36 sec. Little 
we all know as a jumper, and as a 
runner he has been doing a good 
deal of late, and is doubtless best 
known by his defeating several men 
in the Trinity Hall open half mile 
this year, and by his performance in 
the two miles against Oxford in 
1866. As will have been seen from 
the above statistics, the race looked 
on paper a good thing for Cam- 
2K2 
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bridge, especially as Laing, who has 
been doing wonders at every dis- 
tance, was lame and unable to start. 
The race itself does not admit of 
much description, as after the first 
lap (there being three in all) Scott 
took the lead, and, running with 
great strength, won by six yards 
from Royds. The latter spurted 
very gamely in the last lap, but we 
think he should have made more 
effort to keep close to his opponent. 
‘The time was 4 min. 41 sec. Scott 
is a runner of very great promise; 
he has a very good and steady style, 
without any great showiness, but a 
wonderful amount of strength; and 
we fancy that if the running was 
made for him through the first 
three quarters of a mile he would 
do it in first-rate time. Royds has 
also shown himself a very good man, 
beg he is very weak at the end of 


races. 

And now the attention of all was 
turned towards what may be justly 
styled the third blue ribbon of the 
meeting, the Two Miles, One Mile, 
and Quarter, decidedly being the 
races in which most interest is cen- 
tred, and the next event, viz., the 
Quarter, produced one of the most 
magnificent struggles and gamest 
races ever seen. The Cambridge 
starters were the renowned F. G. 
Pelham, of Trinity, who has for two 
years borne her colours to the fore, 
and E. A. Pitman, the 100 yards 
winner. These two ran first and 
second in the Cambridge games, 
when Pelham gained a decisive vic- 
tory, although Pitman ran a most 
determined race. The Oxford were 
W. F. Maitland, who was beaten by 
two yards only by W. G. Knight, of 
Magdalen, the Oxford champion in 
765 and ’66, and W. J. Frere, of 
Magdalen, who was third in the 
same race. The times at the two 
Universities were as nearly as pos- 
sible equal; but the confidence in 
the almost invincible Pelham caused 
the Cantabs to be made hot fa- 
vourites. At the word ‘ off’ Pitman 
darted out in the most extraordinary 
manner, and increasing his speed, at 
150 yards had a lead of twelve yards. 
Rounding the bend, Pelham and 
Maitland, and afterwards Frere, 
closed up to him, and fifty yards 


from home they were all together, 
and Pelham began to show in front. 
Shouts of ‘Pelham,’ ‘ Maitland,’ 
* Pitman’ resounded on all sides ; but 
instead of going clean away, as he 
is wont, at about fifteen yards from 
the tape, Pelham faltered, when 
Pitman, coming with the gamest 
J ee rush, won by two yards; 

aitland, Pelham, and Frere were 
all together, but the judges gave it 
by a head to Maitland. This de- 
cision did not give universal satis- 
faction, as some thought Pelham 
pulled off second place; but we be- 
lieve the majority upheld the deci- 
sion. The time was just under 52 
seconds, and, considering the wind, 
was indeed fast. Pitman has,as we 
have already said, proved himself 
one of the gamest and best runners 
in England, and we are sure both 
he and Maitland will on us for 
saying that they had a stroke of 
luck in defeating Pelham. It is 
very seldom Pelham dies away in 
the last fifty yards, and our own 
idea is that he was weak on the 
day. Frere also both proved him- 
self quite first-class; in fact, where 
all are so good it seems unfair to 
particularize. The contest itself 
was the finest race for a quarter we 
ever saw. 

The eighth event in the pro- 
gramme was Throwing the Hammer, 
which is, to our minds, one of the 
most interesting and graceful con- 
tests. Oxford had W. H. Croker, of 
Trinity, who in 1865 represented 
his University at Putting the 
Weight, and in 1866 was with 
Morgan, in Throwing the Hammer ; 
the second representative was W. 
Headley, of University. Cambridge 
were represented by G. R. Thorn- 
ton, of Jesus, the winner of last 
year, and J. R. Eyre, of Clare. The 
Cambridge men have much im- 
proved in ‘this exercise since last 
year, when Thornton won with 86 
feet. For the first few tries the 
contest was fairly equal, Eyre and 
Croker having the best of it, when, 
with his third try, the former 
hurled the ‘ponderous missile’ 98 
ft. 10 in. This was a really splendid 
throw, and was remarkable use 
it was ina dead straight line from 
the centre ot the scratch, and at right 
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angles to it, whereas many of the 
others were, to say the least, erratic. 
Thornton was second, with an almost 
equally good throw of 97 ft. 3 in.; 
Croker being first for Oxford with 
90 ft. 10 in. We were surprised 
to see that the university autho- 
rities still kept to their old .way 
of measuring the length of the 
throws, viz., from the centre of the 
scratch, because at so many meet- 
ings the fairer way of measuring by 
parallel lines, or from the footstep 
of the thrower, has been adopted, 
owing to the manifest advantages 
gained by crooked throws in the 
old method. This victory made the 
light blue’s sixth win, which, as 
may be imagined, caused the Oxo- 
nians no small disappointment. 
After waiting but a very few 
minutes, the eyes of all were turned 
to the six athletes who were starting 
for the last and greatest contest, 
the Two Miles. The dark blue 
jersey was worn by R. L. N. Mi- 
chell, of Christchurch (brother of 
E. B. Michell, of Magdalen—the 
Diamond Sculler—who in 1865 ran 
for Oxford in the Mile), the winner 
of the two miles race at Oxford 
this year, by J. H. Morgan, of 
Christchurch, and J. W. Fletcher, 
of Pembroke. Fletcher we already 
know; Morgan is a young one, but 
likely to be a good one some day. 
The light blue sent out G. G. Ken- 
nedy and C.H. Long, both of Trinity, 
and A. E. R. Micklefield, of St. 
John’s. Kennedy defeated Long in 
the Cambridge University two 
miles this year, but only by two 
yards, in ro min. 10 sec. Long, 
we need hardly say, is the same 
that ran such a gallant race with 
Laing, of Christchurch, last year. 
The Oxford University time was 
10°30, so that, on public form, 
Kennedy or Long ought to have 
won, even taking into account the 
difference of the respective paths at 
Oxford and Cambridge. At starting, 
Micklefield went off at a great pace, 
followed by Michell and Long; but 
after half a mile Morgan the 
two latter and raced with Mickle- 
field uniil the end of the first mile, 
which was done in 5 min. 3 sec. 
Through the beginning of the second 
mile Morgan led, with Long and 


Michell not far behind, and Ken- 
nedy, who was slightly outpaced, 
15 yards in the rear. Entering the 
last quarter, Long drew rapidly 
ahead, and at 250 yards from the 
finish was it yards in front of 
Michell. Then again the dark blue 
crept up, and, on entering the 150 
yards straight, a most determined 
set-to took place. Each was loudly 
cheered and called on by their 
friends; and after running together 
for the last 60 yards, Michell threw 
himself in front of the post, and 
won by a bare foot. The time was 
1o minutes. Morgan was third; 
and Kennedy, who would have 
finished very fast, was knocked over 
by the crowd. We never saw a 
more magnificent struggle; in fact, 
the pluck which has always cha- 
racterized these races, and especially 
the long-distance races, almost sur- 
passes that displayed in any other 
pedestrian contests, amateur or 
rofessional. For Laing, Long, and 
ichell to have run two such races 
as the Two Miles in 1866 and 1867, 
the one a dead-heat, the other won 
by a foot, speaks for itself. Michell 
is as gamea runner as ever stepped, 
and has a very lasting style. He, 
moreover, ran with great judg- 
ment in not endeavouring to race 
with Long, when he went ahead at 
the beginning of the ‘last quarter ;’ 
and we certainly think that Long 
was wrong in doing so, for had he 
left it later, and made the effort in 
the last rs50 yards, we think the 
result might have been reversed. 
These, however, are idle specula- 
tions: Michell won, and won well. 

So ended the Inter-University 
Athletic Sports in 1867; and while 
the crowd are clearing away, and 
the excitement is subsiding, let us 
look a little at the respective merits 
of the competing parties and their 
champions. 

In this year Cambridge were first 
in the Quarter Mile, the Hundred 
Yards, the High Jump, the Broad 
Jump, Putting the Weight, and 
Throwing the Hammer. Oxford 
were first in the Two Miles, One 
Mile, and Hurdles. Cambridge were 
second in the Two Miles, One Mile, 
Hurdles, High Jump, and Hammer ; 
Oxford in the Quarter, Hundred, 
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Broad Jump, and Weight. In all, 
Cambridge gained 6 first, and 5 
second places; and Oxford 3 first 
and 4 second. 

Looking back through the vista 
of the fast retiring years, we re- 
member that, in 1864, Cambridge 
had 4 first and 7 second, against 
Oxford’s 4 first and 1 second ; in 
1865, Cambridge 6 first and 6 
second, Oxford 3 first and 3 second; 
and in 1866, Cambridge 5 first and 
3 second, against Oxford 3 first and 
5 second; and there was one dead- 
heat. Dark blue, take care! Cam- 
bridge are well ahead again this 
year, and, from what we hear, mean 
to do better still. 

We always feel it an invidious 
task to speak of individual merit, 
where all are so good ; and, strangely 
enough, there were so many cham- 
pions in 1867 who took part in more 
than one contest, which makes the 
task of selection even more difficult. 
Little appeared in three, Pitman, 
Maitland, Absolom, and Fletcher in 
two each; but in looking for the 
* victor ludorum,’ if one there be, we 
feel that the nominal honour which 
was in 1864, by general consent, 
given to Darbyshire, in 1865 to 
Webster, and in 1866 to Laing, 
must in 1867 fall on E. A. Pitman, 
the winner of the Quarter and the 
Hundred Yards; and none will, we 
think, deny that ‘he has fairly earned 
the title. 

It is curious to notice that in 
1864 the Oxonians and Cantabs 
won respectively exactly what they 
have in this year lost, and the 
victory has been secured by the 
new contests introduced in the later 
years, and by one hurdle-race having 
been struck out from the pro- 
gramme. 

The Judges were:—for Oxford, 
R. A. H. Mitchell, of Balliol, Eton, 
Lord’s, &c., &c., and R. E. Webster, 
of Trinity, and lateof Fenner’s; both 
of whose names are sufficient gua- 
rantee of their suitability for the 
post. The Referee was the Rev. 
I. H. T. Hopkins, of Magdalen, 
Oxford, than whom no better could 
be found, for he is one who for years 
has taken a lively interest in all 
athletic pursuits. 

Three men there were of last 


year’s champions whose absence 
we—and not only we, but all 

perhaps those who would have had 
to run against them — regretted; 
they were, Laing, of Christchurch, 
Nolan, of St. Jubn’s, Oxford, and 
Cheetham, of Trinity Hall. It needs 
no words of ours to recall how 
ably they, in 1866, wore the dark 
blue and the light; and doubtless 
on a future occasion they will, in 
racing slang, ‘be heard of again.’ 
Laing was lamed, we hear, from 
running on the path ; Nolan has 
been prohibited from running for a 
time; and T. H. Cheetham sprained 
his knee, and it was thought unwise 
for him to try it by training. 

We tried again this year to trace 
the educational pedigrees of the 
winners and competitors, but as it 
seemed rather peculiar for an elderly 
stranger to ask them all where 
‘they were raised,’ we had to be 
content with but scanty gleanings. 
This, however, is the result of them. 
Harrow claims Long, Maitland, 
Kennedy, and Somervell; Eton, 
Pelham, Thompson, and Royds; 
Green hails from Uppingham, Col- 
more from Rugby, O’Grady from 
Charterhouse, and Gibbs from Marl- 
borough, whilst Brighton College 
trained the young ideas of Pitman. 
Turning, however, to colleges, where 
(thank the secretaries) the cards 
speak for themselves, we see that 
Christchurch claims the lion share 
of the Oxford champions, and Mag- 
dalen the next. At Cambridge, 
though Trinity leads the van, yet 
Jesus maintains the athletic fame 
that a Thornton first gave it, and 
St. John’s claims Pitman and two 
others. 

We are sorry that some of the 
changes proposed by many who take 
interest in these games have not 
been this year visible in the pro- 
gramme. First and foremost we 
would mention the introduction of 
a walking race, which we still think 
would produce such an admirable 
contest and always an exciting race. 
We have been told, and have no 
reason to doubt it, that the seven 
mile walking race at Cambridge 
was this year won by a comparative 
novice, and that many who entered 
and walked well had only practised 
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for a few weeks. Oxford, too, now 
has walking races in some of her 
college sports, and we can see no 
reason for longer delay in introduc- 
ing one at the Inter-University 
Games. Another change which we 
think would be for the better is the 
aay my substitution of a four mile 

x the two mile race for reasons 
which are obvious. One point more 
suggests itself to us: why is not the 
High Pole Jump included in the 
programme? It isa most admirable 
exercise, and when well done about 
the most graceful and exciting thing 
possible. A friend, to whom we 
are indebted for much valuable in- 
formation, informs us that both at 
Oxford and Cambridge it is but 
little practised: we can only say we 
are sorry to hear it, for in days gone 
by it was a favourite amusement 
of many. 

Before closing our brief and hur- 
ried memoir we feel tempted to say 
something about the removal to 
London of these annual festivals. 
Looking at the question from the 
point of view of outsiders, and not 
regarding ‘dons’ with the eyes of 
an undergraduate or even through 
the medium of the ideas with which 
the undergraduates of the present 
day endeavour to imbue us, we do 
feel that those most respected func- 
tionaries (‘ dons’) have been guilty 
of shortsighted policy. The meet- 
ing has to us, even as outsiders, 
lost half its charm—the run to 
Oxford or Cambridge the night 
before, when the majority of the 
competitors met together, and with 
friendly chaff talked over the 
chances of the morrow; in London 
they are scattered far and wide, and 
have no chance of all or even many 
of them seeing one another. Be- 
sides, we do most assuredly believe 
that the mutual visits to either Uni- 
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versity were engendering a liberal 
spirit towards each other, and, in 
their quiet way, working much 
good. Of course the arguments on 
the other side can be readily ima- 
gined—the discipline and quiet of 
the University is for one night set 
totally aside, and indulgence and, 
in some cases, excess are the con- 
sequences. Now this may be all 
perfectly true, though we ourselves 
doubt it; but our experience of 
University men is, that putting a 
stop to what was, in its worst 
form, but the superabundance of 
youth and animal spirits is not the 
best way to make men more ame- 
nable to discipline and rule at other 
times. We have stated before, and 
we can only repeat it, that, looked 
upon from an outsider’s point of 
view, athletic games, both at and be- 
tween the Universities, have worked 
a vast amount of good, more perhaps 
than often falls to the share of other 
more worthy schemes of mental 
or bodily improvement; and we 
believe that to dwell upon the abuse 
of them, or upon the evils connected 
with them, is not the way to coun- 
teract the abuses. In short, if, as 
we are told, the games are to be 

rmanently removed to London 
Emme of the excitement and dis- 
turbance which prevailed on the 
former occasions on which they have 
been held, we believe that they will 
soon lose their character, and, it 
may be, decline both in interest and 
importance. 

For another year, dark and light 
blue, we wish you farewell, and be 
sure that, whether your next 
‘ Olympia’ are held in London, at 
Oxford, or Cambridge, we, old and 
rheumatic though we be, hope to 
be there to witness, to admire, and 
it may be to record your - 














HE infatuation of woman! No 
sooner was Mrs. Felix made 
aware of her husband’s prowess in 
the field than she insisted on his 
hunting something better than a 
poor little hare. She began to read 
up encyclopeedias on all matters con- 
cerning the ancient sports of Eng- 
land. She busied herself with the 
history of the Henries to find how 
often they went royally chasing the 
deer. She compelled Felix to order 
a scarlet coat; and set her eldest 
girl—that poor little mite of a thing 
with a chirping voice so unlike the 
resonant organ of her mother—to 
sing ‘Old Towler.’ She was indig- 
nant at the pusillanimity of her 
husband in not adding his uncertain 
bass to the chorus, 


* This day a stag must dic; 


but he escaped by observing that 
the air was set. rather high for 
him 


Felix, on the other hand, was by 
no means loth to cease his connec- 
tion with the ‘thistle- whippers.’ 
After having killed Lord Switchem’s 
best hound, he had no particular 
wish to see either the pack or his 
lordship again; and as a keen, bar- 
baric desire to hunt and kill was 
growing up in his respectable citizen 
soul, my friend turned his attention 
to the staghounds. He became ac- 
quainted with some gentlemen of 
the nearest hunt; he talked of a 
big subscription ; he made, without 
seeking my advice, large additions 
to his stables (a circumstance which 
had nearly sundered our friendship) ; 
and at length, having been asked to 
a breakfast which was to celebrate 
a grand meet in tho south of Kent, 
he got Mr. Wheatear to include me 
in the invitation, and together we 
went. 

The meet was somewhere about 
eighteen miles from the Beeches; 
and as we had to send our horses on 
the previous evening down to the 
nearest village, I had no opportunity 
of criticising in a friendly manner 
the new purchase which Mr. Felix 
proposed to ride. Next morning, 


THE LAST RUN WITH THE STAGHOUNDS. 


however, saw my friend’s wago- 
nette drive round to the door of his 
house; and I had the pleasure of 
witnessing Mrs. Felix, in the utmost 
gorgeousness of her attire, superin- 
tend the disposition of the whole of 
her children inside the vehicle. She 
had come forth to witness the 
achievements of her lord. She had 
just discovered that Alfred the Great 
was & famous hunter, and that Ed- 
ward the Confessor dearly loved to 
follow a pack of hounds; and she 
was striving to determine whether 
she would liken Mr. Felix to Sir 
Walter Tyrrell when her husband 
took the reins in his right hand, the 
whip in his left, the groom let the 
horse’s head go free, and away we 
went. 

But we had not gone twenty yards 
when Mr. Felix, fumbling with the 
reins, had taken the off wheels of 
the wagonette on to the lawn. He 
wrenched at the horse’s mouth; 
down they came again with a bang 
upon the path ; the horse stood up- 
right on his hind legs for several 
seconds, and had nearly thrown Mrs. 
Felix out; then he set off with a 
great clatter along the gravelled 
avenue. Felix flung the whip into 
the road, and held on by the reins 
with both hands; but the next mo- 
ment there was a terrific crash, the 
wooden post of the gate was hurled 
down, Mrs. Felix was tilted over 
upon her four children, while her 
husband, suddenly resolving to sa- 
crifice his dignity in order to secure 
the safety of bis neck, besought me 
to add my strength to his in holding 
the reins. But the horse was in 
reality no fire-eater, although Mrs. 
Felix, so soon as he was quieted, 
hysterically insisted upon her hus- 
band selling him off-hand for twenty 
pounds; while she kept her arms 
outstretched in a fluttering manner 
over her children. Felix, with his 
white lips and trembling fingers, 
looked as though he would have 
parted with him for ten; and with 
a great and rather — + 
appear self-possessed, as i 
would ‘ take the reins a bit until he 
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lita cigar.’ I took the reins, and 
he lit the cigar; but as he showed 
no signs of eagerness to have them 
back again 1 changed seats with 
him, and we placidly drove down 
the long, quiet, undulating, and not 
unpicturesque road which here cuts 
Kent into east and west. 

‘Oh,’ he suddenly cried, ‘ what 
have I done with the whip?’ 

‘The last I saw of it,’ I replied, 
‘was the crop sticking out of a 
Jaurel-bush. People generally do 
find a whip held in the left hand 
rather in the way.’ 

‘ Of course,’ he said, with a look 
of indifference, but with a rosy 
blush—‘ of course I held it there 
until I should settle in my seat, only 
that ugly brute broke away without 
giving me a chance.’ 

And as we passed throngh the 
quaint little villages and along the 
pleasant country lanes, symptoms 
of the coming hunt began to show 
themselves. It was to be a very 
fine affair, and all the country-side 
had come out to see the show. 
Vehicles of every description crept 
up hill and rumbled down dale in 
the one direction; people came out 
from the cottages and houses and 
took the same way; gentlemen on 
horseback trotted peacefully by, 
taking as little as possible out of 
their animals. Then the morning, 
which had been rather dismal, gave 
promise of better weather; and as a 
few faint shafts of misty light broke 
throngh the dense dull gray of the 
south, Mrs, Felix brightened up 
wonderfully, and vowed the scenery 
was finer than any photographs of 
Switzerland she had ever seen. 

Felix did not seem so enthu- 
siastic. 

‘How many people would be on 
horseback, did you say ?’ he asked. 

‘ Probably over two hundred.’ 

* And many spectators ?” 

* Half a mile of them: every one 
a keen critic, from the ladies in their 
carriages to the clodhoppers along 
the hedges.’ 

* Well,’ said he, almost savagely, 
“you may talk of the fun of putting 
up hurdles for people to jump in 
presence of all that crowd; but I 
don’t see it. I say there are plenty 
of hedges and ditches and streams 


to be jumped without adding arti- 
ficial dangers to the hunt,’ 

‘ But a baby could jump them.’ 

*I told you before I wasn’ta baby, 
and if a baby could jump them 
what's the use of putting them up?’ 

‘For the amusement of the spec- 
tators.’ 

‘What you call amusement I 
suppose means a lot of the riders— 
perhaps fathers of families—tum- 
bling and breaking their necks. 
That may be amusement; but I 
shouldn’t think it was for the chil- 
dren who were left orphans.’ 

Mr. Felix spoke quite bitterly, 
addressing me as if I had been busy 
all night in putting up these frail 
lines of fences. Indeed his wife was 
shocked by this exhibition of a mor- 
bid dread, and rebuked him severely. 

‘When the Norman princes went 
out hunting,’ she observed, ‘they 
not only risked a fall from their 
horse, but also being attacked by a 
hart at bay, and being shot by an 
arrow into the bargain.’ 

‘But I’m not a Norman prince,’ 
said he, sulkily. ‘The Norman 
princes were a lot of thieves, and I 
wish they had stayed at home.’ 

Now this was a cruel blow to 
Mrs, Felix ; for not only had she a 
strong liking for all sportsman- 
princes, but some friend of hers had 
further assured her that the name 
of Felix was an old and honourable 
one, and that an application to 
Heralds’ College would certainly 
secure to her husband the posses- 
sion of a noble ancestry and a neat 
crest—perhaps with the motto, ‘ Fe- 
lix, qui potuit’ The discussion, 
however, was lost in our approach 
to Mr. Wheatear’s house—a tall, 
peaked building of red brick which 
stood some distance down a by- 
road. At the point where this road 
joined the main road stood a large 
inn ; and here were congregated such 


“clusters of carriages waiting for 


sheds, horses waiting for stabling, 
servants waiting for their masters, 
and idlers of all descriptions as to 
wholly block up the thoroughfare. 
In vain Mr. Felix looked out for his 
man. Horses there were of every 
shape and colour, and grooms of all 
sizes and ages; but there was no trace 
of the right groom and the right 
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horses. Finally it was arranged 
that I should drive — orig 
a good position on the by- 

whence she might see her husband’s 
first dash away after the hounds, 
while he went in quest of his steed. 

Already half a mile of this road 
was occupied by carriages placed 
near to the hedge, and overlooking 
the course which had been chalked 
out for the deer. Thicker clusters, 
however, were around those 
tions whence a good view o the 
jumping could be obtained; for 
across Mr. Wheatear’s meadows 
stretched two long, low lines of 
hurdles, over which all intending 
huntsmen were expected to leap. 
Presently Mr. Felix, coming up, 
brought with him his groom, who 
was now appointed to look after the 
wagonette horse, lest Mrs. Felix 
should be frightened during the in- 
terval in which her husband would 
be at breakfast. 

As we slowly wriggled between 
carriage-wheels and horses’ legs, on 
our way back to Mr. Wheatear’s 
house, it was plain that Felix was 
very nervous and not a little angry. 

‘It’s all very well,’ said he; ‘ but 
I don’t believe in gentlemen being 
trotted out like circus-riders for the 
benefit of a lot of ploughmen. I 
say it isn’t sport at all. I wonder 
they haven’t two or three clowns to 
make jokes; and it’s a pity the 
meadows aren’t laid with sawdust.’ . 

‘ And would you have those ladies 
drive all this way for nothing? 
Surely they ought to see a little bit 
of the run.’ 

‘I wish the ladies would stay at 
home and mind their own business,’ 
said he, snappishly. ‘A woman 
even looks better sitting at a sewing- 
machine, making ridiculous cotton 
gowns, than sitting in an open car- 
riage and gaping like a fool at what 
she doesn’t understand.’ 

I could not account for this sud- 
den acerbity on the part of the 
gentlest of men. But cold fowl and 
champagne sweeten the temper won- 
derfully. As we wormed our way 
through the crowd that had gathered 
in Mr. Wheatear’s front garden, and 
squeezed ourselyes into places at 
the bri akfast-table, I observed that 
a milder influence began to dawn 


upon my friend’s face. He was pad ari 
ticularly polite in passing things 

the master of the hounds, who es 
within arm’s-length of him. He 
laughed merrily at Mr. Wheatear’s 
joke about the spotless scarlet of his 
coat—a joke that had done service 
in welcoming strangers when Mr. 
Wheatear was a gawky lad who 
hung about the YB of his father’s 
big room on occasions like the pre- 
sent. There was another gentleman 
to whom Mr. Felix was profusely 
civil, handing him all manner of un- 
necessary condiments and superfiu- 
ous dishes, which the stranger was 
courteous enough to pretend to use. 
He, my friend afterwards, with an 
awe-struck air, informed me, was 
the Duc de ——, who never missed 
Mr. Wheatear’s meet. 

As the champagne flowed more 
and more freely Mr. Felix grew 
more and more courageous. He 
said that, after all, there was some- 
thing noble in hunting a stag—some- 
thing finer than in prowling about 
hedges for a enti hare. As the 
gentlemen rose in turn to Re the 
health of the master of the hounds, 
the giver of the breakfast, and — 
body and everything connected with 
the hunt, Mr. Felix ae the 
speeches in a very vehement man- 
ner, and informed me privately that 
‘if it wasn’t for fear of the short- 
hand-writer who was taking notes, 
he would like to propose the health 
of Mr. Wheatear a second time on 
behalf of the strangers present.’ 

It seemed to me that Felix, in 
company with several others, was 
rather unsteady in his movements 
in going out of doors; but in the 
universal scrimmage of looking for 
horses and mounting, this may have 
been caused by excitement. 

‘How do you like my coat?’ he 
said, with a watery smile. ‘ Isn’t it 
a good shade? Oh, there are our 
horses. That’s my new horse, the 
white one. O-—— come here. 
Charlie!’ 

Charlie was a white animal, with 
a highly-curved neck, a singular 
tail, and sleepy eyes. He looked as 
though the shafts of a cart would be 
no unfamiliar object to him. 

‘What do you think I gave for 
him?’ he asked. 
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* Twenty-five pounds.’ 

* That’s all you know about horses,’ 
he said, contemptuously, as he 
struggled into the saddle. 

At length the deer-cart, which 
had slowly come along the road, 
was driven through a gap in the 
hedge into the meadow fronting 
Wheatear’s house ; and immediately 
thereafter a dense stream of horse- 
men poured through the same 
passage. The latter arranged them- 
selves in two irregular rows, stretch- 
ing across the whole breadth of the 
meadow, and waited to see the stag 
turned out of that cumbrous, prison- 
van-looking vehicle. We heard the 
heavy gates being swung open, and 
presently a timid little light-grey 
creature leaped gently out, and, 
turning completely round, first 
looked quietly into the cart, and 
then calmly regarded us 

‘There he is! there he is !’ shouted 


everybody. 
‘Where? where?’ cried Felix, 
gazing wildly around. 


_* There, in front of you,’ I said to 


m. 
*That’s a donkey, said he, peer- 
ing with half-shut eyes, ‘ that isn’t a 


*It’s all the stag you'll get, sir,’ 
said his neighbour on the other side, 
apparently offended by Felix’s con- 
temptuous observations. 

ere are his horns, then?’ 

The man turned away his head. 
He evidently thought that a person 
who asked for the sawn-off antlers of 
a stag was not worthy of an answer, 

Meanwhile the pretty little animal 
which was the object of so much 
attention turned his head away from 
us, and took a peep at the long line 
of carriages and people on the road. 
Then he looked at the other side of 
the meadow, which was bounded by 
a row of trees; and finally, having 
made up his mind to quit this 
brilliant company, he composedly 
trotted away westward. Lightly 
and gracefully he hopped over the 
first hurdle, with a fine artistic ab- 
sence of effort, and continued his 
course. The second hurdle was 

in the same manner, and 
then he broke into a little canter. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned 
round. 
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‘ He’s waiting to give the dogs a 
chance,’ said one. 

‘He’s wondering why we don’t 
follow,’ said another. 

The crowd roared and cheered, 
some out of derision, others to hasten 
him on his course; and as he heard 
this unmusical bray of human voices 
he set off at a light gallop, and with 
a fine, high leap cleared a rather 
broad stream which crossed his 
path. We could now but catch 
glimpses of his grey fur shooting 
past avenues among the distant 
trees, appearing for a moment on 
high ground, and then dipping into 
some hollow, until he seemed to 
alter his line of route and go away 
to the south. At this moment a 
large number of renegades, wishing 
to shirk the hurdles and overtake 
the hounds by a cross-cut, retired 
from the meadow and took to the 
main road, which led pretty much 
in the direction the stag was sup- 
posed to have taken. 

‘Don’t you think we should go 
with them ?’ said Felix to me, very 
timidly. 

-* But what would Mrs. Felix think 
of you?’ I said. 

‘True,’ he replied, rather mourn- 
fully ; ‘ I had forgotten her.’ 

Then he burst into a somewhat 
forced laugh. 

‘What's a tumble, after all!’ he 
cried. 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

* Besides, Charlie is said to be a 
nice easy jumper—comes down with 
all his feet at once on the other side. 
I say, haven’t these ten minutes ex- 
pired yet? Idon’t consider it proper 
to give the deer so greata start ; itis 
cruelty to the horses to put such a 
strain upon them.’ 

The ten minutes had just expired 
when the dogs were turned into the 
meadow. Almost immediately they 
hit off the scent, and, with a joyful 
cry, were across the field and clam- 
bering over the first hurdle, whither 
the two lines of horsemen straight- 
way followed them. Felix cast one 
look in the direction of his wife and 
children, and, with his teeth set 
hard, pressed into the heart of the 
great, rushing, noisy throng that 
now went full tilt at the artificial 
fence. Over they went, one here 
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and there striking heavily on the 
top spar, two or three coming lightly 
to the ground, and about half a 
dozen undergoing the pleasant ex- 
perience of a refusal, to the no small 
delight of the crowd. Among these 
last was Mr. Felix, whose sleepy- 
eyed animal had rushed straight at 
the hurdles, and, wheeling round, 
had severely bruised his rider’s foot 
against the spars. 

‘ At it again, old un!’ shouted a 
lot of little boys, with that easy 
scorn incident to pedestrians when 
a horseman gets into trouble. 

Mr. Felix, clenching his teeth 
still harder, did go at it again, riding 
fairly at the hurdles; then, just as 
his horse was about to swerve, he 
wrenched at his head and simply 
drove the beast through the spars, 
while he himself was seen the next 
moment to be perched ungracefully 
on the neck of the animal, which 
now stood with trembling legs 
among the splintered wood. Mad- 
dened with rage, Felix struggled 
backward into the saddle, and cut 
into his horse fiercely with spur and 
whip. Fortunately, Mrs. Felix was 
posted near the second flight of 
hurdles, and there still remained a 
chance for her husband to distin- 
guish himself before her eyes. How 
he did manage this second leap I 
had not an opportunity of seeing ; 
but I was told afterwards that, to 
the great delight of Mrs. Felix, who 
nearly wept for joy, he rose well and 
cleared the jump gallantly at the 
first effort. It should be added, 
also, that my friend’s triumph was 
enhanced by the fact that two or 
three horses, after repeated refusals, 
were withdrawn altogether from the 
contest by their disgusted riders, 

The stag having taken a pretty 
straight course over some rather 
heavy country soon thinned the 
company of horsemen; and for a 
long time Mr. Felix was to be seen 
painfully toiling over the stiff fields 
with a large number of stragglers 
who had not yet given up. At the 
end of twenty minutes there were not 
above sixty out of the original two 
hundred who could be said to be 
with the hounds at all; and abont 
that time I lost sight of Mr. Felix 
and his persevering comrades. 


By-and-by it became evident that 
the stag had turned his head east- 
ward; and ‘By Jove!’ cried some 
one, ‘he must have gone straight 
through Tonbridge!’ The surmise 
turned out to be correct; the deer, 
for once, taking to the road, had 
gone straight through a dense dou- 
ble line of carriages and nebulous 
horsemen, who, having tried to over- 
take the hunt by this near cut, had 
almost filled the main thoroughfare 
of the town. As the riders who had 
really followed the hounds now 
came cantering up, covered with 
perspiration and blowing like por- 
poises, the good villagers cheered 
them on their way, and shouted 
with derisive laughter after those 
who unblushingly joined them. 
Among the latter was a gentleman 
who had been quietly drinking a 
glass of ale in front of the ‘ Bull;’ and 
no sooner did this person perceive 
me than he rode up to my side. 

‘ You’vea friend on a white horse?’ 
he asked. 

* Yes.’ 

* Who sat next you at breakfast ?’ 

* Yes,’ I replied, with some alarm, 
fearing to hear of Mr. Felix’s sudden 
death. 

* Well,’ he said, with a smile, ‘he 
was with me a few minutes ago 
when the stag came up the street, 
and, in spite of all I could do, he 
started off in pursuit. He wouldn’t 
wait for the hounds; he said they 
would overtake him in plenty of 
time. Has your friend been out 
before ?’ 

* Not with the staghounds,’ I said. 

‘I thought so,’ he added, with a 
peculiar look, ‘for I never sawa 
man so determined to have the 
chasing of the deer all to himself. 
He seems to consider hounds a nui- 


Mr. Felix, however, was soon for- 
gotten in the universal clamour and 
hurry. The day was declared, with 
many an unnecessary ejaculation, 
to be the finest of the season, for the 
deer had never taken to the road 
except during his brief visit to Ton- 
bridge, and the scent was good, and 
the hounds ran famously, and the 
field was again speedily thinned, so 
as to avoid the certainty of being 
ridden over, and everybody (who 
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could keep up with the ) was 
jubilant with a strange tingling 
joy. The course was singularly 
straight, leading almost in a direct 
line over garden-land and meadow, 
down into moist, deep glades and 
up the sides of trying hills, through 

k, and wood, and field and fal- 
ow, until we had returned to our 
starting-point, passed it, and were 
away far to the north. At length 
the hounds, running by the side of 
a house, led us down a valley, to 
get into which we had to ride along 
a narrow by-path. As we rounded 
the corner we saw that the main 
road led up and over the tall hill on 
the other side of the hollow; and 
on this road, a considerable distance 
ahead of the hounds, stood a man 
in a scarlet coat. He set up a joy- 
fal halloo upon seeing us, and, 
breaking through the hedge, pro- 
ceeded to come down the steep in- 
cline ata pace dangerous for even 
an experienced rider. 

‘Why, that’s your friend,’ said 
the man who had formerly spoken 
to me; ‘he is in luck’s way to-day.’ 

The hounds had just time to pass 
when Felix arrived at the bottom of 
the hollow; and, as we came up, it 
was evident that this down-hill pace 
had been none of his making. His 
white horse had, on hearing the 
hounds, taken him away in spite of 
himself, and now went crash into a 
small hedge which the others were 
about to jump. The brute stuck 
there; but Felix, scarcely a second 
afterwards, found himself lying on 
the bank of a ditch on the other 
side of the hedge, his hat smashed, 
his whip gone, and scarcely power 
left within him to open his eyes. 

‘Give mesome sherry,’ he gasped, 
as I got down; ‘I’m afraid this is 
my last jump.’ 

His face was deadly pale, and 
from the utterly helpless way in 
which he lay extended on the car- 

ting of matted primroses, wild 

yacinths, and dandelions, I fancied 
that he had really injured himself 
internally. 

‘Tell my wife she’s provided for,’ 
he moaned, after having gulped 
down some sherry. 

‘Why, get up!’ I said to him; 
* you’re not hurt, are you?” 
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* You'll look after my children; I 
know you will,’ he said, faintly, 
shutting his eyes; ‘and don't let 
Jack go out on the pony any more.’ 

* Where are you hurt ? 

‘All over, he said, in a sort of 
ghastly whisper. 

In order to inspire him with some 
sort of courage, I insisted that he 
could not be hurt, having fallen 
on this soft and opportune bank ; 
and finally helped or dragged him 
to his feet despite his repeated 
moans. I persuaded him to use his 
limbs one by one, and made him 
confess that no bones were broken. 

‘But what are bones? he said, 
plaintively; ‘it isn’t the breakage 
of bones that kills men, but injury 
to the lungs, or heart, or liver, or 
something. And I feel as if 1 was 
shaken to pieces inside.’ 

‘Mr. Felix,’ said I, ‘you know 
how much I esteem you. At the 
same time I can’t wait any longer, 
and cut off my chance of ever seeing 
the hounds again. If you get on 
your horse—he waits for you quietly 
enough—you will find yourself all 
right, and you may yet distinguish 
yourself.’ 

‘No,’ he said, shaking his head 
sadly; ‘I have had enough for to- 
day. I shall have to ride home now ; 
but if I find myself growing weak, 
I shall call at Graham’s and stay 
there for the night.’ 

He mounted his horse in a melan- 
choly manner, and very slowly and 
very carefully walked the animal up 
the hill down which he had come so 
rapidly. As he disappeared round 
the corner of the road, he waved his 
fingers with a frail hilarity, and I 
saw him no more. 

But as it is the fortune of Mr. 
Felix with which we are chiefly 
concerned, it may be better to 
follow him and look at the stag- 
hunt from his point of view. The 
house in which he proposed, in case 
of feeling very ill, to pass the night, 
was about a dozen miles from the 
scene of his mishap; and by the 
time he had reached it the long 
solitary ride had greatly depressed 
his spirits. He resolved, at least, 
to enter and rest himself, leaving 
the question of his night's lodging 
for further consideration. Fortu- 
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nately Mr. Graham was at home; 
and in his friend’s dining-room Mr. 
Felix, with the help of a little wine, 
began to feel himself again. Dusk 
was coming on; and our hero be- 
guiled the lassitude of the afternoon 
by a history of his morning’s adven- 
ture. 

Suddenly a terrific crash was 
heard outside; a succession of 
shrill screams followed; and the 
next moment there was a pattering 
of hoofs across the lawn, and the 
noise of a falling tray in Mr. Gra- 
ham’s hall. The whole party started 
up and rushed to the window, where 
they beheld an awful scene of devas- 
tation. The glass frame-work of a 
fine conservatory was smashed to 
pieces, and lay in splinters and 
fragments upon the path, while 
trailing stems of vines, potted gera- 
niums and azaleas, and innumerable 
green-house plants lay heaped to- 
gether amid shreds of earthenware. 
Mrs. Graham was the first to dart to 
the door; and she had scarcely done 
so when, with a loud shriek, she 
tumbled back into the room. 

‘Oh, George!’ she cried, ‘ there’s 
—there’s some creature in the hall!’ 

George, rushing to the door, and 
expecting to meet a vision of some 
horrible being with eyes of fire and 
cloven hoofs, found himself con- 
fronted by the very stag which 
Mr. Felix had vainly attempted to 
follow ; while at the same moment 
there came the cry of the hounds 
which were now coursing along the 
garden-path. Mr. Graham’s hall 
would soon have become a slaughter- 
house, had not the gardener, alarmed 
by the crash of the conservatory, 
come running forward from the out- 
side, and at once comprehending the 
situation, darted to the hall-door 
and shut in the deer. But what to 
do with the frightened animal which 
was so encaged? Had it been a 
famished tiger at bay, the people 
in the house could not have been 
more alarmed; and for a time Mr. 
Felix and his friends contented 
themselves by peeping round the 
corner of the drawing-room door at 
the unfortunate beast, which stood 
panting and trembling by the side 
of the umbrella-stand. In time, 
however, the gardener came to the 


rescue, and, with the assistance of a 
groom, threw a rope over the stag’s 
head and secured him. 

Such was the position of ‘affairs 
when I again came in view of Mr. 
Felix, who now passed outside to 
meet the members of the hunt. He 
had taken care to put on his hat; 
and doubtless most of us fancied 
him a terrible fellow to have beaten 
the very hounds in the run. 

‘All right, gentlemen,’ he said, 
blandly, ‘ he’s safe and sound, and 
ready for another day as soon as 
you want him.’ 

But Mr. Graham, coming forward, 
and discovering who was the master 
of the hounds, began to make a 
grievous complaint about the démo- 
lition of his conservatory. He be- 
came quite angry. He vowed that 
no money could recompense him for 
the loss of rare plants he had sus- 
tained ; and that, for the mere break- 
age of glass and so forth, five guineas 
were the least he would take. 

‘ And unless I get the five guineas,’ 
said he, ‘ you don’t get your stag; 
that’s all.’ 

Now the master did not happen 
to have any money at all with him; 
and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he was enabled to gather 
by subscription the sum of 4/. 10s. 

‘I don’t believe the whole place 
is worth five pounds,’ said the 
master, with a great oath; ‘ but 
here, sir, as you bring your shop 
with you from London down into 
the country, I'll give you 4/. ros. 
for the article, and if you're not 
satisfied —’ 

‘Then I shall be responsible for 
the rest,’ observed Mr. Felix, with a 
grand air. 

As we rode off to the nearest inn 
to order some dinner, Mr. Felix 
came to me, and said, coaxingly— 

‘ You'll come home with me and 
stay over the night at our place? 
And, you know, you needn't say 
anything to Mrs. Felix about my 
being in the house when the deer 
was taken. Let her suppose I rode 
all the way with the hounds—she 
will like it, I know. Women do 
feel gratified by such trifles; and 
what’s the harm of a little bit of 
innocent deception ?’ 

W. B. 
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SMOTHERED IN ROSES. 


ys; charity, I know, may hide 
A multitude of sins; 

But there’s a proverb to decide 
Where charity begins. 

Should mine in future contemplate 
A journey anywhere, 

*T will be a ball—a play—a féte— 
And not a Fancy Fair. 


The girls are all so very bold— 
The men so very rash— 
So many trifles must be sold, 
And all for ready cash. 
You'll find, when once you come to count 
The guineas here and there, 
It costs a pretty large amount 
To see a Fancy Fair. 


Three-quarters of the things they sell 
Are not a bit of good— 

(One can’t refuse, though, very well, 
And wouldn’t, if one could). 

They have such voices and such curls, 
And such a winning air— 

About a dozen pretty girls 
May work a Fancy Fair. 


They hunt a fellow round and round, 
They track him up and down ; 

They sell him portraits at a pound, 
And roses at a crown; 

Scent, purses, pocket-books, and rings— 
Pomatum for the hair— 

And fifty other little things 
That stock a Fancy Fair. 


I'm not particularly shy, 

As everybody knows,— 
And yet I am obliged to buy 
Whatever they propose. 
I’ve been so often overcome, 

That now I only dare 
To take a very modest sum 
To any Fancy Fair. 


They little know, or little feel 
What injuries they do: 

A wound upon the purse may heal, 
But hearts are wounded too. 

This damage done by lips and eyes 
Is more than I can bear; 

So, charity, take any guise 
Except a Fancy Fair. 
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WHAT’S IN THE PAPERS ? 


(ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE C, H, BENNETT.) 


ELL, as far as matters of in- 
tense personal interest are con- 
cerned, it entirely depends upon your 
own peculiar hobby; but, if you 
are merely anxious to learn the con- 
tents of ‘The Times,’ ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ ‘Standard,’ or ‘ Morning 
Star, as a matter of statistics in 
journalism, I can sum them up and 
give you the result in a twinkling 
Leading articles, reports, critiques ; 
intelligence on military, naval, sport- 
ing, and mercantile matters ; foreign 
correspondence, advertisements, and 
padding. If you can find nothing 
whatever to amuse you in any of 
these departments, you may just as 
well give up the study of news- 
papers for ever, and stick to the 
perusal of fiction for the remainder 
of your days. Iam fully convinced, 
for my own part, that a belief in 
reality is fatal to the exercise of the 
fancy: I only put my faith in things 
that canrot by any possibility be 
proved, and I am consequently 
looked upon (by people who don’t 
know any better) as an ethereal 
dreamer—a creature of wild imagin- 
ings—a being of infinite aspirations ; 
as anything, in short, rather than a 
practical and well-conducted young 
person. It is not, however, the 
wish of most people to imitate 
Lord Byron, and wear an enormous 
amount of back hair. The present 
age believes in its own doings con- 
siderably, and likes to see how it 
gets along ; hence the enormous de- 
mand for newspapers. 

I always make a point of reading 
my own particular organ of opinion 
in bed; and, having perused it 
through and through very carefully, 
I throw it down and give myself up 
to a luxurious criticism on all that 
it contains. Facts are not much in 
my line, asI have already stated ; 
but Society demands that one should 
know something of what goes on 
in the world; and I desire to 
keep well with Society. To-night, 
perhaps—during the intervals of 
the mazy waltz or the maddening 
galop—1 shall find myself in want 


of a subject on which to breathe 
soft nothin: to my delightful 
partner. I shall probably dine this 
evening in the most intellectual 
company, and I wish to be particu- 
larly terse and epigrammatic on 
current events. he newspaper 
obviously supplies me with mate- 
rials for the exhibition of my con- 
versational acquirements; and I am 
enabled, by perusing it in bed, fully 
to digest its varied contents. The 
body’s repose is propitious to the 
mind’s exertion; and I have long 
ago discovered that my brain is 
never so active as when reclining 
on my downy pillow. Try to read 
a paper during breakfast, in the 
train, or on the omnibus: you can- 
not concentrate your intellect upon 
the task. It is merely one duty 
amongst the many that you have to 
perform during the day. Peruse 
it in bed, and it becomes your sole 
occupation—the only interval be- 
tween rest and labour,—the neutral 
ground that separates dreaming 
from doing. Never tell me that you 
cannot afford the time for it. Let 
the servant wake you half an hour 
before you mean to rise. 

The readers of a newspaper are 
as various in their choice of topics as 
the topics themselves. Nothing is 
too heavy for some of them, and 
nothing too light for others. There 
are people in this world, I believe, 
who take a fervid interest in the 
precise time of high water at Lon- 
don Bridge; yet high water and 
low are matters of profound indif- 
ference to most of us. The general 
reader cares very little about ships 
that have arrived and ships that 
have sailed; yet the departure of 
every ship makes a good many 
people very anxious, and the arrival 
of every ship makes a good many 
people very Sooee. The advertise- 
ments that begin with ‘ Wanted’ 
have never created much interest in 
the bosom of your humble servant ; 
yet they are devoured with con- 
siderable eagerness by poor folks 
out of employment. It is not at all 
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a common thing for the reader of a 
newspaper to occupy the centre of 
indifference on every subject con- 
tained in it. 

We all profess to entertain strong 
opinions on the question of politics 
now-a-days ; and those who cultivate 
the most moderate principles ap- 
pear to be the most outrageous in 
their talk. I always fight extremely 
shy of a man who tells me that he 
is a Liberal-Conservative, because 
I feel certain that he intends to 
get upon his hind legs and argue. 
He reminds me of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I 
like a stanch Conservative, and I 
love an enthusiastic Liberal. Only 
let a man be black or white; this 
whitey-brown school of politics is 
more than I can bear. ‘The num- 
ber of respectable householders in 
London who firmly believe that 
the British Empire would go to 
smithereens unless they had fre- 
quent opportunities of stating their 
private impressions respecting its 
government must be something ab- 
solutely enormous. They deliver 
themselves of their pet theories on 
all possible occasions, and very 
often learn a considerable portion of 
the previous night’s Parliamen 
debates by heart. The conduct of 
Lord Stanley in the ‘ Tornado’ busi- 
ness, and the behaviour of Mr. Wal- 
pole respecting the demonstration 
in Hyde Park, must have set folks 
disputing in very nearly every coffee- 
room and eating-house in town. 
The newspaper, student who reads 
politics for their own sake, gene- 
rally contrives to make himself 
thoroughly master of his facts. His 
deductions, I need scarcely tell you, 
are occasionally erroneous; but the 
opponent who rashly attempts to 
confute his logic is generally suffer- 
ing from a loose screw in his own 
statements. When one party in an 
argument can only remember, and the 
other can only reason, a considerable 
amount of precious time is likely to 
be lost in talk. 

The gentleman who pays the Fine 
Arts the graceful compliment of 
cultivating about a couple of them 
to a modest extent, gives his first 
glance to the critiques. The Royal 
Academy, and the French and 
Flemish Exhibition are absorbing 


topics for him ; he is quite capablo 
of forming his own opinion on pic- 
tures, but he is nevertheless rather 
anxious to discover what the verdict 
of a professional critic may hap 

to be. He likes to find himself sup- 
ported by authority, and so he 
studies the daily papers as well as 
the weekly reviews. He welcomes 
with joy the latest news regarding 
operas and concerts. The notices 
of new plays have a singular fasci- 
nation for him, whether he believes 
or not in the decline of the drama. 
It gives him huge gratification to 
be told that Miss T. performed with 
her usual tenderness and grace in 
the three-act comedy produced 
somewhere last night, or that Miss 
F. was the life and soul of Mr. 
Somebody’s latest burlesque. He is 
perhaps acquainted personally with 
@ popular actor—in which case he 
possesses a strong qualification for 
becoming a consummate bore, both 
amongst those who are acquainted 
with several popular actors, and 
amongst those who are acquainted 


- with none at all. Whenever his 


friend happens to be spoken well of 
in the papers he announces the fact 
with immense triumph in every 
circle that he pervades, to the un- 
bounded joy of his listeners. He 
succeeds now and then in picking 
up very small pieces of green-room 
gossip. A certain actress is going 
to be married; or a certain actor 
appears before the public under an 
assumed name (his proper one being 
Smith or Jones, probably); and 
these infinitesimal scandals are 
whispered about with every demon- 
stration of profound sagacity, until 
their garrulous chronicler has gra- 
dually come to be looked upon by 
the weak-minded as an oracle in 
dramatic affairs. His interest in the 
papers is greatly heightened by his 
knowledge of the names of the 
critics. If you are ever unlucky 
enough to go to the theatre in his 
company on the first night of a new 
piece, he will point you out ‘ The 
Times,’ ‘ Telegraph,’ and ‘ Star, very 
knowingly. 

The mercantile gentleman turns 
at once to the money article of his 
favourite organ. He is an eminently 
practical man, sir, and has been 
occupied during several years of his 
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life in trying to spell some pretty 
word out of the three letters L, 8, 
and D. He reads his paper in an 
omnibus or a railway carriage (first 
class) on his way to his place of 
business. The E.C. postal district 
is to him a garden in which he 
gathers money all the day, like a 
busy bee. Politics interest him in- 
asmuch as they influence the funds. 
He is at present a Conservative, if 
anything: in the days of his clerk- 
ship, a long time ago, his tendency 
was towards the most pronounced 
Radicalism. On seventy or eighty 
pounds per annum, one must be a 
Radical, you see; Conservative prin- 
ciples cannot be nourished at the 
price. Except the City intelligence, 
there is very little in the paper to 
amuse our commercial friend; but 
he glances at the police reports 
when he gets to his chop-house, in 
the middle of the day, because read- 
ing is favourable to the process of 
digestion. He likes to hear about 
fraudulent bankrupts; and a good 
big forgery is meat and drink to 
him for several days. 

To the lounger, pur et simple, the 
most seductive portion of a daily 
paper is its padding. This is the 
technical word made use of to 
describe those little scraps of general 
information, and odds and ends 
which are introduced at the foot of 
a column in order to fill it up. 
They are almost endless in their 
variety; and some such headings 
as the following may generally be 
looked for amongst them :— 


Singular Discovery of Human 
Remains in a Chalk Pit. 

The Bombay Mails. 

Daring Robbery in the South of 
France, 

Progress of the Metropolitan Im- 
provements, 

fatal Termination to a Practical 
Joke. 

Remarkable Atmospheric Pheno- 
menon in Devonshire. 
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These entertaining morsels very 
often go the round of the London 
papers, and end by going out starring 
in the provinces. They are exceed- 
ingly useful as topics for small- 
talk; and I should advise all diners- 
out who feel their intellects insuf- 
ficient for grappling with questions 
of importance to devote a con- 
siderable quantity of their spare 
time to the study of padding. Plenty 
of amusement can also be obtained 
from the perusal of those mysterious 
advertisements which entreat some- 
body to return to his disconsolate 
wife, or treat of ‘an elderly man 
who left his home last week in 
a blue coat with brass buttons, a 
wide-awake hat, and a pair of patent- 
leather boots. He was last seen at 
the British Museum, and is sup- 
posed to be insane.’ It is interest- 
ing, too, to know that ‘X received 
the 5/., and will be happy to hear 
from Z. again; or that some in- 
curable maniac has been sending 
money to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on account of unpaid 
income-tax. The cynic will find 
food for conversation in the an- 
nouncement headed, ‘Wanted a 
Governess.’ The immense prices 
given for education just now are 
amongst the most encouraging signs 
of the times. 

But it is quite impossible to ex- 
haust the types of people who take 
delight in the newspaper — from 
the Minister of the Crown who is 
anxious to see whether his oration 
of last night in Parliament is cor- 
rectly reported, to the sympathetic 
burglar who desires to know how 
his bosom friend conducted himself 
yesterday before the Bow Street 
‘beak.’ I have only tried to sketch 
three or four of the most earnest 
readers, and I must leave you to 
exercise your own powers of obser- 
vation upon the rest. 

H. &.. i. 
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EXPERIENCES ON DARTMOOR. 


HE other day I saw in a ma- 

gazine the narrative of a chi- 
valrous gentleman who, one fine 
afternoon, walked straight across 
Dartmoor, and forthwith worked 
up his adventures into an article of 
fifteen pages. I was not surprised 
to hear that narrative rather severely 
criticized, when I have been out on 
the moor; and I am bound to say 
that Dartmoor can hardly be ap- 
preciated or understood by a single 
peregrination. I have been there 
on various occasions, and, so far as 
we may venture to speak of future 
plans, I intend to go on various 
occasions more. I will venture to 
give some of my experiences, so far 
as they have gone, premising that, 
whatever they may be worth, they 
are bona fide, and acquired with 
some little cost and care, and I will 
take them in their order. 

A large proportion of my readers 
must have travelled upon the South 
Devon Railway. Hardly any line of 
rail presents the traveller with scenes 
of such variety and beauty. When 
you have left Exminster behind you 
the estuary Exe broadens into a 
wide arm of the sea on the left, and 
on the right you have Powderham 
Castle and the broad park of the 
Earl of Devon. A little further on, 
the line directly skirts the shore. 
Looking out of the window on the 
left, you might fancy yourself on 
the railway to Venice, or on the 
railway across Morecombe Bay. You 
presently come to a fine house, to 
which a curious story belongs. 
There was a gentleman who, irri- 
tated beyond expression by railway 
expansion, sought out a secluded 
glade in Devonshire near the pretty 
little village of Dawlish. But this 
remorseless line cut straight be- 
tween his windows and the sea, and 
Dawlish expanded into a fashion- 
able watering-place ; and the tragic 
story, firmly believed in the neigh- 
bourhood, is, that the gentleman 
died of a broken heart. You take 
leave of the sea before you arrive 
at Newton Junction, but between 
Newton and Plymouth you pass 
through some very pretty country. 


You will not fail to be particularly 
impressed by the viaduct of perilous 
altitude which spans the deep glen 
of Ivybridge. As I surveyed the 
mass of green foliage below, with 
the shady walks cut between, and 
saw the silvery gleam of the stream 
rushing downwards to the mill, I 
thought that the scene fully realized 
all that I had heard of Devonian 
beauty, and I registered an inten- 
tion of making it a visit one of these 
days. Here I was told the line 
had really reached Dartmoor, and 
it skirted, like a terrace, at a con- 
siderable elevation, the high moor- 
land region. The wild, barren moor 
is everywhere girdled by a region 
of peculiar beauty, and the deep, 
romantic valley, spanned by the 
viaduct, is one of its outposts, and 
may be claimed as belonging to the 
moor itself. 

I subsequently made a visit to 
Ivybridge from Plymouth, which 
is chiefly memorable to me as form- 
ing the beginning of my experiences 
on Dartmoor. The glen was every 
whit as beautiful on a more thorough 
acquaintance as when I contem- 
plated it from the railway. It is 
curious to contemplate the railway 
from the glen, which seems sus- 
pended between the heaven and the 
earth on so airy a height and so 
narrow a causeway that it is al- 
most a wonder that the fierce moor- 
land wind has not blown it away. 
The impetuous stream, I discovered, 
was called the Erme, and the name 
of Ivybridge is from an old bridge 
that spans it, once embowered in 
ivy, and remarkable as being situ- 
ated in four parishes. There is 
quite a little town here, and some 
considerable paper-mills, both of 
which you are glad to leave behind 
you to explore the glen of the Erme. 
It was a still summer evening, and 
beyond encountering a single pair 
of levers, I was entirely solitary in 
the woods. There were some lovely 
walks cut out, the same that ar- 
rested my longing gaze from the 
stuffy railway carriage, and it was 
a constant amusement to try and 
ford the Erme by the rocks and 
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stones against which its current is 
constantly chafing. Near the village 
the glen is laid out almost with the 
regularity of a park, but as you 
explore the river it gradually loses 
this character. It became lonely 
and romantic, wild and pathless. 
You find dwarfed oak trees clustered 
with golden moss on the rocky 
slopes, and on one side of the stream 
there is a dreary hill ‘ the haunt 
of a lazy echo’ You come to an- 
cient rings of stones and granite 
tors, and are soon out on the wild 
moor. I have been vehemently 
urged to perform the journey be- 
tween Princeton and Ivybridge, 
and I verily believe that this is the 
proper thing to do. But I ap- 
proached Princeton on another oc- 
casion and in a different way. 

I must, however, first record a 
preliminary failure. I became a 
member of a local association which 
was a kind of British Association on 
a reduced scale. It had a meeting 
at Tavistock, where Earl Russell read 
the inaugural address, and the society 
broke itself up into alphabetical sec- 
tions, ate, drank, and speechified, and 
finally proposed to send out an ex- 
ploring party to investigate a district 
of the moor. But the weather was 
unpropitious, and the association 
only attended to such parts of its 
programme as could be transacted 
within doors. Undaunted by this 
failure, a week or two later I at- 
tempted an exploration single- 
handed. I now believe, though I 
did not think of it at the time, that 
I incurred some little risk. 

I loitered on the bridge over the 
Tavy at Tavistock, admiring the 
sparkling and shadowed river, which 
here forms a cascade and skirts 
the old Abbey walk. It was four 
or five o'clock in a September 
afternoon, and I calculated that I 
could easily walk from Tavistock 
to Princetown. I was unacquainted 
with the difficult character of the 
road, and had also left out of the 
calculation that I had been wander- 
ing for miles that morning among 
the lawns and groves of Endsleigh, 
and had also had a long drive, and 
so my powers of endurance had 
already been rather heavily taxed. I 
started, however, with good courage, 
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through the pleasant countryside on 
the east of Tavistock. Gradually 
the cultivated ground faded off into 
the moorland. On one side of the 
road cultivation was pushed further 
than on the other; but agricultural 
efforts became sparse, less and less 
satisfactory, and presently ceased. 
I felt fatigued ; and the few speci- 
mens of gigmanity which I en- 
countered were travelling in a direc- 
tion contrary to my own. The road 
was good, however. I felt also the 
invigorating effects of Dartmoor air 
and water. Wonderful air and 
water! I had no notion that these 
common blessings could attain to so 
rare a quality. As for the air, they 
say that no one brought up in Dart- 
moor air was ever known to die of 
a consumption; and the water more 
than rivalled my favourite draughts 
at Loch Katrine. A canopy of misty 
cloud was over me; but below and 
beyond the cloud I saw in the dis- 
tance the red sunlight illuming the 
villas and meadows of Tavistock. I 
came presently to a rude little way- 
side hostel, where it was grateful to 
rest for a few minutes. A few 
minutes was all that I could allow 
myself, for I must not be benighted 
on the moor. As I left the lonely 
inn, a person who may be con- 
ventionally described as a ‘ rough- 
looking customer’ volunteered his 
company, and I, not being proud, 
consented. It is quite upon my 
conscience that I have not shown a 
proper sense of gratitude to that 
‘ rough-looking customer.’ He com- 
bined, I discovered, the professional 
character of a mason, with the Bo- 
hemian tastes of a tramp. He had 
tramped, he told me, frou Penzance 
to London, and he evinced a very 
keen sense of the varied character of 
the scenery which he had traversed. 
But he especially interested me with 
his account of the road over which 
we were passing; and, so far as I 
have been able to test his state- 
ments, I have found them perfectly 
correct. 

‘It was a dangerous road, he 
said. The straight path and the 
firm road—so different from the 
average Devonshire lane, which is as 
dirty as it is picturesque,—hardly 
seemed to confirm the assertion. 
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‘Only a twelvemonth ago, on an 
evening as might be this, only 
darker, later, and dirtier, a school- 
master of Princetown, who knew 
ey inch of the way, fell down, 

baffled and exhausted, and died 
where he fell. There were some 
strong soldiers too, who came down 
from Plymouth, and made sure that 
they could march all night. They 
were overwhelmed in a snow-drift 
and perished. It was in the winter 
that all the horrible things hap- 
pened ; and there was scarcely ever 
a winter without them. In the 
summer, if you were lost on the 
moor, it was but to lie down and 
sleep till morning. He had done so 
several times, and had been nothing 
the worse for it.’ We hinted to the 
friendly tramp that he had — 
been the worse for liquor. Friendly 
tramp, in a burst of confidence, ad- 
mitted that this had been the case. 
He remembered, a number of years 
ago, seeing a very affecting sight at 
that little inn. ‘It was a dreary 
winter, and the snow lay deep on 
the ground, and the roads were 
simply impassable. The man who 
had the government contract for 
meat to supply Dartmoor prison 
found himself unable to deliver the 
stores. He asked the governor 
whether, if he could bring them as 
far as this wayside inn, the governor 
would let a detachment of convicts 
meet him at the inn and convey the 
provisions to the prison. The 
governor consented; and at the 
appointed time about a dozen con- 
victs were there under a guard. 
* They set aboutytheir work uncom- 
mon well. Well, sir, he was a good- 
natured chap, that butcher, and he 
asked the governor whether he 
might give the fellows some liquor, 
as they were working so hard and 
the weather was so bitter. Perhaps 
it was what had never happened 
before, but the governor said that 
they might have half-a-pint of beer 
apiece. Lor, sir! it would hdve 
done your heart good to have seen 
the poor fellows over their beer. 
Some of them hadn’t seen such a 
thing for many a long year. You 
should just have seen how they 
tasted it, and lingered over it, and 
made quite a piece of business with 
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the half-pint. Big blackguards them 
convicts, sir. But there was a sad 
business only last night. A poor 
woman came all the way from Liver- 
pool to see her husband; and when 
she came she found that only a few 
days before he had been drafted off 
into some other convict establish- 
ment. She was liked to have gone 
straight off. They comforted her 
up a bit, and there was a sum of 
money subscribed for her. You may 
see the convicts anywhere almost 
working about the roads. Some- 
times they escape ; but there’s very 
little chance for them. They are 
lost upon the moor, and haven’t 
a notion what to do with themselves. 
Besides, I’m told that there’s a 
tower within the prison, where con- 
stantly there’s one or two men 
watching all the country round to 
see if there’s any escape attempted. 
And what would the poor fellows 
do in a wild country like this? They 
wouldn't know where to go to. 
They’ve wandered about until they 
have surrendered to the first child 
or old man who would take them. 
There’s a good reward offered by 
government for any escaped con- 
vict, and any one would be glad to 
earn it. The only chance the poor 
fellows have is to get to some garden 
where clothes are hanging out, and 
manage to steal something that will 
conceal the yellow clothes.’ He pro- 
ceeded to complain that the con- 
victs had less labour and better fare 
than labourers, and were allowed to 
leave off work and go under sheds 
if it rained. Here, however, my 
tramping friend was guilty of an 
anachronism. The too good diet 
was very much the case a few years 
ago; but since then alterations have 
been made which go, I think, into 
the other extreme. When I asked 
next Sunday evening what the con- 
victs had had during the day, I was 
told that it had only been bread and 
water, and a little cheese. As for 
the consideration shown them in bad 
weather, which I did not hear much 
of afterwards, it is to be recollected 
that Dartmoor is a sanatorium for 
invalid prisoners, many of them 
chest-cases, and it would not do to 
expose them to what might be a 
real peril. My friend told me a 
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marvellous story which exactly re- 
peated Hogarth’s Two Apprentices : 
— Two young fellows had been work- 
men together, and lived in the same 
room. They separated, and, after 
the lapse of years, they met again ; 
one of them as the governor of the 
prison, and the other as one of the 
convicts within its walls. More 
probable were cases of which he 
told me where convicts, within a 
very short time after their release, 
had been brought back again, wholly 
bent upon denying their identity. 
That is not so easily done, as there 
is a regular photographic institution 
at the prison, and each convict has 
his portrait taken twice, of which 
one copy is left in the prison, and 
the other is sent to the locality 
where the released criminal is sup- 
posed to be about to proceed. 

Thus, with various discourse, we 
beguiled the way. The last hues of 
sunset vanished much earlier than 
I had calculated; a heavy mist 
came down. My companion pro- 
posed a short cut, to which, not 
without gam y I consented, 
but which brought us all right. 
It was quite dark before we entered 
Princeton, so dark, indeed, that one 
could hardly see the way ; most easy 
would it have been for any traveller 
to miss the high road. When we 
got to the inn I requested my friend 
to take his beer into the tap-room 
to my score; but on looking back 
on that dark evening, the heavy 
mist, the unknown path, my state 
of thorough fatigue, I wonder very 
much what I should have done 
without his friendly aid, and am by 
no means sure that I did not incur 
some risk. I wish I had asked that 
fellow to have had some supper, 
and given him something hot, and 
cultivated his better acquaintance. 
But, singularly enough, I believed 
it occurred to neither of us at the 
time that anything more had hap- 
pened than casual companionship 
on a dark, tiring road. 

At my hostel I found my t 
bag, which had gone on a day 
fore, and which contained my ‘ Mur- 
ray.’ I found that Murray had got 
quite a sensation sentence about 
Prince’s Town. ‘It is situated at 
least 1400 feet above the level of the 
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sea, at the foot of N. Hessary Tor 
(alt. 1730 feet), and is surrounded 
on all sides by the moor, which 
comes in unbroken wildness to the 
very door of the inn. With such 
dismal scenery the hotel is in keep- 
ing; its granite walls are grim and 
cheerless, but the windows com- 
mand an imposing sweep of the 
waste, and this will be an attraction 
to many travellers. It is truly im- 
pressive to gaze upon this desolate 
region when the wind is howling 
through the lonely village and the 
moon fitfully shining.’ I am bound 
to say that, however cheerless the 
exterior, within doors things were 
particularly bright and cheerful, 
and my account for the four days I 
sojourned there quite moderate. It 
was certainly a drawback that the 
rain came down with such sullen 
ei but being of a cheerful, 

opeful temperament, with a strong 
leaning towards optimism, I found 
consoling thoughts. A great lady 
who visited Rome in the summer 
told me that it was a great thing to 
see Italy in its own climate; so I 


* suppose it was a great thing to see 


Dartmoor in its proper climate. 
There is, perhaps, much to be 
said in favour of the theory of see- 
ing Dartmoor weather. I had not 
the moral courage to venture out 
into mist and tempest; but mist 
and tempest once or twice overtook 
me in my rambles. There is some- 
thing very weird and solemn in a 
Dartmoor mist. You feel yourself 
draped in its sombre folds; the im- 
palpable seems to grow palpable; 
every near object looms larger 
human; the tors expand into gigan- 
tic masses; a stray sheep almost 
assumes elephantine proportions. 
These thick mists are formed by the 
condensation of the Atlantic vapours 
on the chilly heights. If you are 
really lost, it is best to listen for the 
hoarse roar of some stream. When 
you have found your way to some 
torrent, it is your best chance of 
safety to follow the downward 
course till you come to some habi- 
tation of man. The rivers them- 
selves are often sources of danger. 
There is a moorland rhyme— 
* River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.’ 
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Every year some one is drowned 
in the river, adding to the number 
of men who have been lost on Dart- 
moor. They say that the Dart al- 
most gives an intelligible human 
‘ery. It has an awful sound in the 
stillness. ‘Dart came down last 
night, is a common expression of 
the moorsmen, when there has been 
a swollen stream and sudden inun- 
dation. There is something very 
sturdy and independent in the cha- 
racter of the moorsmen. Mounted 
on their sturdy Dartmoor ponies, 
fleet and strong beyond all compa- 
rison with their size, the men and 
their animals harmonise very well 
together, and afford a picture of pri- 
mitive manners of which the coun- 
terpart is not often to be found. I 
was talking to one of them by the 
side of the Teign, and he told me 
that his home was close by the 
source of the river, and he could 
cover with his hat the bubbling 
spring from which it flowed. To 
those who know Teignmouth and 
Dartmouth, the Teign and Dart of 
the moors, lucid streams transpa- 
rently covering their bed, give a 
striking contrast; here a bubbling 
fountain, and there a mighty estuary 
where a navy may ride in security. 
The fertility and loveliness of South 
Devon are materially owing to this 
rugged background of Dartmoor. 
These garden shores, smiling meads, 
and bowery hollows are due to the 
elevated granite masses which shield 
them from the northern blast; and 
on Dartmoor some fifty or sixty 
streams take their rise, many of 
which lose themselves in the Chan- 
nel, and scatter beauty and plenty 
on their course. 

I thus approached Dartmoor on 
its western side, varying my route 
by returning over the wild road 
that leads from Princeton to Horra- 
bridge. On my next expedition I 
approached it on the eastern side. 
I made it from Chagford. Here 
Sidney Godolphin was killed in the 
civil wars, ‘ leaving,’ says Lord Cla- 
rendon, ‘ the misfortune of his death 
upon a place which could never 
otherwise have had a mention in the 
world.’ Chagford, however, is very 
well known, a favourite and even a 
fashionable place of residence in the 
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summer to those who want to ‘do’ 
the moor country. ‘In winter,’ 
writes a visitor, ‘Chagford is desolate 
and almost unapproachable; and if 
an inhabitant be asked at this sea- 
son concerning his locality, he calls 
it, in sad tones, “Chagiord, good 
Lord.” In summer itis picturesque 
and accessible, and then the exult- 
ing designation is “ Chaggiford, and 
what d'ye think?”’ There is an- 
other place which is called ‘ Widde- 
combe in the Dartmoors,’ or ‘ Wid- 
decombe in the cold country, good 
Lord.’ In Widdecombe Church, 
the tower of which may be com- 
pared with the famous tower of 
Magdalen College, is an inscription 
recording a terrible storm which 
happened two hundred years ago, 
when a ball of fire dashed through 
a window into the midst of the con- 
gregation, killing a few people and 
wounding scoresmore. Ifyou come 
from London you should approach 
the moor by way of Fingle Bridge 
and the gorge of the Teign. Pro- 
perly speaking, this wonderful bit 
of Swiss scenery, for such it really 
is, beyond any other in the west of 
England, does not belong to Dart- 
moor, unless indeed, which there is 
no authority for asserting, it once 
belonged to the moor before so 
much of it was reclaimed. The 
bridge serves to centralize the 
scenery; a very pretty bridge over 
a rapid brawling stream, on either 
side of which rise most precipitous 
hills. There is a mountain path 
along the heights, over which the 
racing breezes are always coursing, 
which gives perhaps the most won- 
derful walk of two miles with which 
I am acquainted in the west of 
England. I considerably astonished 
some people in the neighbourhood 
by stating, on the authority of the 
very learned Roman history pub- 
lished by the Chaplain to the House 
of Commons, that the camps on the 
opposing mountains marked the 
last conflicts between the Romans 
and the native Damnonii, and it was 
somewhere about here that Titus 
saved the life of his father, Vespa- 
sian. It was very curious to them, 
thus bringing Titus and Vespasian 
into connection with the localities 
in the neighbourhood of Dartmoor 
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I must say of these localities that 
the scenery of many of them is 
more varied and striking than that 
of Dartmoor itself. You may linger 
on at Chagford for many days, 
scouring the surrounding country. 
Wonderfully pretty isthe river Teign 
about a mile from Chagford, unpre- 
served and with wonderful trout- 
fishing. I met in February a man 
with rod and line, and I am afraid 
to mention the vast number of trout 
which he had caught in a very few 
hours. You should secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. Perrot, who is the 
best guide for Dartmoor. You 
would not wish for better accom- 
modation than the Three Crowns at 
Chagford: and in the visitors’ book 
I read quite a little essay on Chag- 
ford Church, by Charles Kingsley, 
and noted among many interesting 
names that of A. H. Clough. 

At Dartmoor you may hear stories 
of fairies and pixies, stories of rob- 
bers and outlaws, stories of bards 
and druids. There is a learned 
literature on Dartmoor subjects 
which is really of considerable im- 


portance. There are papers and 
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transactions of the Archzological 
Society and the Geological Society. 
Mrs. Bray has given nearly all the 
first volume of her ‘ Devonshire Le- 
gends’ to these subjects; there is a 
poem on Dartmoor by Carrington, 
which you don’t appreciate very 
much in your own room, but appre- 
ciate mightily on the moor; and 
a most worthy clergyman at 
Crediton wrote a ‘ Perambulation 
of Dartmoor,’ which will always be 
a standard volume on the subject. 
The Druidical remains are the most 
perplexed and important subjects, 
as interesting in their way as those 
of Avebury and Stonehenge. But 
the moor itself .will be your best 
teacher. Only leave the three or 
four roads which intersect it, and in 
remote glen or gorge, by misty tor 
or rushing stream, stretched on 
velvet moss by the side of the golden 
furze, which made Linnzus fall 
down on his knees and thank God 
for making so beautiful a thing, you 
may reascend the stream of time, 
and surround yourself with the un- 
changed sights which once belonged 
to Druidical Britain. 
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GLORIOUS September evening 
in Scotland. 

Tall hills dipt in purple gloom, 
and from behind their massive lines 
the dazzling light of sunset. 

Gold—red amber—with sharp- 
cut lines of crimson cloudlet. 

Far below, in the narrow valley, 
a pearl-white tarn, set ina ring of 
dark fir trees. Above the little lake 
shelving steep banks, broken, and 
birch clad, leading up to the terrace 
patchwork ot flowers—scarlet, gold, 
and green and to the velvet lawn all 
aglow in the sunshine. 

Even the grim walls of the castle 
wore a poetic pallor over the streaky 
whitewash of their unsymmetrical 
outline, and the small, unkindly 
windows were transfigured by the 
diamond blaze with which they 
answered the evening sun. The 
shadow lay all across the lawn, by 
the great lime trees and the grand 
silver fir. To the right, and where 


the light met the shade, a bright 
line of colour—blue, red, and buff. 
Shawls and cushions tossed into 
heaps, and two pretty women, half 
reclining on them, in pale gauzy 
dresses. 

Blanche Eversley, the fairer of the 
two, was one of those women whom 
men worship, and women (those 
who are not jealous) calla ‘ darling.’ 

She gave you the idea of being 
‘little. She had coaxing ways, and 
never bored you. She flirted a good 
deal, and was devoted to Jack, her 
husband. Shedressed charmingly ,but 
an imitation of her generally proved a 
failure; for the beads, trinkets, bits 
of lace, and agaceries innumerable 
that she wore, looked tawdry on any 
other, while they fitted her provok- 
ing, delicate style of prettiness and 
perfection. 

She was given to friendship, and 
the object of to-day was her com- 
panion, Georgiana Filmer, a young 
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lady of some four years her senior, 
but whom the little matron was 
chaperoning at Castle Gloom, with 
the avowed intention of making a 
match between her and Frank 
Fraser, their host. 

Itis impossible to describe Georgie 
Filmer. 

She was beautiful; because when 
you had been under the influence of 
her eyes and voice for a day, you 
said to yourself she was beautiful, 
but you could not describe her. She 
had brown hair that was sometimes 
fair, sometimes dark; she was tall 
and graceful; and Frank Fraser 
was as much in love with her as 
heart could wish. 

‘“Tirra Lirra on the River.” 
When will these good people come 
home and let us have tea?’ said 
Blanche, plucking the daisies and 
throwing them about idly. ‘Iamso 
fond of that poem, but I never can 
make out what it means, can you?’ 

‘She was bored, poor dear woman 
—small blame to her—with that 
everlasting spinning; and then 
somebody came, and she—. By-the- 
by, what did she do? I forget.’ 

‘So do I; only I know it is all 
very sad and pretty.’ 

‘ The best of all receipts for making 
one do evil deeds—“to be bored.” 
What terrible moments the author 
must have undergone before he 
could describe it so well—do you 
recollect, in “Mariana?” Only he 
should have said it was a seaside 
lodging-house, with a horsehair sofa, 
and a smell of dinner, to make the 
situation perfect.’ 

‘ Ah! to besure,’ replied Blanche; 
‘only I don’t know “ Mariana.” i 
never can remember things, at 
least only certain ones. It is all 
practice, I believe. Wonderful how 
vividly some little things stick in 
one’s memory,’ she added, after a 
pause. 

Blanche sighed, and tried to 
recollect something trivial, yet terri- 
ble, that should stick ever in her 
memory, but for the life of her she 
could recall nothing but what was 
perfectly bri - and pleasant, and 
so Only looked pensive, for the sake 
of appearances. 

‘Don’t you think we might en- 
snare Sandy into giving us tea out 
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here? Georgie said, eg i 
would the Blake’s wrath 

‘I don’t careif she is angry. 
Georgie darling; when you are Mrs. 
Frank, I trust you will do away 
with Lady Blake. I know he hates 
her, and to my mind she is the 
greatest nuisance alive, except her 
daughter. How nice it will be, dear, 
when it is all settled! I will come 
and see you every year, and you 
shall stay with me in London. Ja@st 
fancy, how delicious! I do wish 
you would let him say his little 
speech soon, dear. I see him com- 
posing it all day long, and then you 
shut him up when he is just ready.’ 

‘Far better for him not to say it 
at all, my dear,’ Georgie replied. 

Lady Blanche sat up, and was 
quite red and energetic. ‘Georgie, 
you must—you said you would. 
Dear Gee, you really will not refuse 
him after all. I shall be too angry; 
and, dear, you don’t know how I 
wish it; and Jack—Jack wishes it, 
too, he says, and we both think it 
will be so very, very—. How! it 
will—’ 

*Ah—yes—I understand; it will 
improve me, and bring out my good 
qualities. I am perfectly happy 
with my present bad lot. I should 
not know what to do with good ones. 
I should have to put on my Sunday 
gown for them every day of the 
week. Of course I shall accept him. 
Lady Blake says a woman will 
marry anything after she is five-and- 
twenty, a-4 J am about a hundred. 
I only pity mm, poor dear! You 
see, Blanche, matrimony shows it- 
self to you in a pink light. Youare 
young. The universe is a mirror 
that reflects only your Jack. It is 
all tuned to the pitch of his fiddle— 
violin, I mean. That is all quite 
natural and charming. Jack’s 
moustache is a poem in itself, and 
he plays like an angel. But with me 
it is different. I am too old for 
grand passions. Frank’s whiskers 
are too curly; he is too plump to 
inspire one. He is made to be 
bullied by women. I want some one 
to bully me, I think. A master— 
not a slave.’ 

Lady Blanche held her tongue, 
being shrewd enough to detect 
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spinster inexperience in the latter 
clause of her friend’s speech. 

The argument was not recom- 
menced. Footsteps on the gravel 
announced the rest of the party— 
three ladies in stout boots, linsey 
gowns, and the air of self-satisfaction 
that always pervades the conscien- 
tious takers of exercise after a long 
walk. 

There is a certain class of young 
ladies to be met with in every 
country house, be the party great or 
small. 

Not specially pretty, not specially 
young, not specially well dressed, 
but tidy, very. Generally short and 
slim, with smooth ‘dark hair, good 
feet, and very strong boots. 

They are good-natured, but capa- 
ble of taking good care of them- 
selves. 

Very pleasant to talk to, but not 
dangerously fascinating. They do 
bead work; they have good teeth; 
and flirt with any disengaged object, 
but never attempt rivalry or inspire 


ousy. 

They waltz with the tallest men 
at the county ball, and are apt to 
marry officers, or well-to-do parsons ; 
and, for the rest, they make capital 
wives. 

Of this class or type Julia Gort 
was a perfect specimen. She was 
Lucy Blake’s friend, and had come 
to Castle Gloom with her and her 
mother, and she was as cheery as a 
bird, even after the tallest of the 
Berties had deliberately abandoned 
her colours on the arrival of Blanche 
Eversely. Lucy Blake confided her 
religious opinions, and made her 
play the bass of her duets. Miss 
Blake was devoted to Mendelssohn, 
as she told you shortly after you 
were introduced; and she required 
of every one, before bestowing on 
them her good opinion, or, indeed, 
her smallest consideration, that they 
should ‘ appreciate the classical com- 

rs, and prefer Mozart to Meyer- 
r, Weber to Verdi. 

She was excellent, and slightly 
obstinate; had solemn blue eyes, 
reddish hands, and a quantity of hair 
which she scorned to dress in any 
but the plainest fashion, and she 
was really and truly in love with 
Frank Fraser. Lady Blake was like 
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the dame in the epitaph, ‘ bland, 
passionate, and deeply religious.’ 
She had large features, and was 
(erroneously) supposed to have 

mn handsome in her youth, in con- 
sequence of which she wore high 
top-knots by night, and wonderful 
bonnets by day. 

She exhausted herself in trying to 
believe, and make other people be- 
lieve, that she was a clever woman, 
and she really did think she was 
logical. 

She had faith in long walks, go- 
loshes, early rising, and her own 
opinions, and she made worse tea 
than any one in the kingdom; but 
she was really kind hearted, and 
capable of unselfish acts, with, how- 
ever, a sense of appreciation of such 
acts in herself as diminished their 


ce. 
‘Had such a delightful walk,’ 
they exclaimed in chorus. 
* How horribly tired you must be,’ 
was the unsympathetic rejoinder. 
Miss Gort added that the gentle- 
men were just behind them, to which 


fact a banging of guns close to the 


castle bore testimony. 

‘Who was that tall man that 
walked with Mr. Bertie?’ Lady Blake 
asked of her mother: ‘one of the 
Grants ?’ 

‘No; I did not know his face. He 
is too tall fora Gordon. He might 
be a keeper.’ 

‘Oh, mamma! Oh, Lady Blake! 
He was not a keeper; he has come 
back with the others, besides. He 
must be some new guest.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said Lady Blake. 
‘Frank would scarcely have failed 
in savoir faire so completely as to 
omit telling me, his aunt, if he had 
invited more people.’ 

Miss Gort looked sorry for, having 
spoken ; and Miss Filmer, taking no 
interest in the matter, got up from 
her cushions and dawdled towards 
the castle, whither the others fol- 
lowed her almost directly. 

Most of the rooms in the castle 
were still—as they had been in the 
old knight's time—unlovely, and 
scant of comfort. 

The high narrow passages could 
not be altered; the stone stair had 
still its Fraser tartan carpeting ; the 
saloon was a dreary waste; and the 
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hall gaunt, grey, and chilly even 
in summer; but one room in tho 
tower Frank had altered for his 
special behoof, and had agonised 
architectural symmetry by throwing 
out a bow-window that opened with 
steps on to the lawn. 

It was the dearest little octagon 
room you ever saw, with soft, wide 
sofas, dark-red velvet and big brass 
nails at the chimneypiece, and black 
bearskin rug before: the deep 
hearth. 

Cunning arm-chairs, low and 
spring-stuffed, and fat square foot- 
stools, that did not lose their ba- 
lance every time you passed them, 
as did certain evil-disposed ones, 
with gilt claws, in the drawing- 
room. 

On one of these stools Miss Fil- 
mer seated herself, close to the 
window; while Blanche possessed 
herself of the key to the tea-table, 
by squeezing past its three curved 
legs, and adroitly gaining the tea- 
pot, before Lady Blake had divested 
her feet of the goloshes she was 
wont to wear in the finest weather. 

Outside the window, the sports- 
men assembled—the two Berties, 
immensely picturesque in their tall 
Tyrolese hats—Jack Eversley, with 
grimy boots and hands deep in the 
pockets of his old shooting-coat, 
dreaming of a sonata—and Frank 
with the unknown petting Brown 
Bess, the pet setter, in the back- 
ground; and Major Fitzwigram 
(the ‘Court Journal’ they called 
him, for his anecdotes and gene- 
ral veracity) had come into the 
boudoir, and was being charming 
to Miss Gort and Lucy Blake about 
their walking powers, which, he 
said, reminded him so exactly of the 
De Lays (be-eautiful women—one 
of them married the Duke of—hem 
—hem—-you know, when they were 
girls). As she sat by the window, 
with the daffodil sky behind the 
pearl-shadowed outline of her figure, 
with the light lingering on the 
jewelled locket at her throat, and 
touching her hair with a golden 
caress, Georgie half-dreamt, half- 
thought, of a day long ago, when a 
voice, unheard now for ten long 
years, had been sounding in her 
ears, Surely she heard it now! 
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How strange that was, that feeling 
of the past, that did sometimes so 
vividly return to her—only in little 
scenes though—only in one or two 
scenes—by the garden wall, near 
the walnut-tree: the leaves had 
fallen with that peculiar trickling 
faint noise, and there had been a 
bird that sang out suddenly. He 
had said, ‘My own for ever!’ and 
she had said, ‘For ever—your true 
love for ever!’ She had been so 
thin, then; how she had longed for 
plenty of gloves and a new bonnet! 
Who was this stranger—this few 
man? What did it matter? How 
would it be, if he came back again ? 
He would pede back suddenly— 
and what should she say? It was 
so im ible to realize, that her 
thoughts changed all quickly—“‘ tea, 
yes, please, a cup of tea.’ 

There was a clatter of teaspoons 
and talking between the tea-drinkers 
within and those outside the win- 
dow. Frank Fraser came and knelt 
at Georgie Filmer’s side, in hope of 
a word, but she did not even look 
at him, and he was obliged to pro- 
tend he was petitioning for ‘ the cup 
that cheers.’ 

‘He should have only one lump,’ 
Lady Blanche said, ‘unless he in- 
stantly told the name of the man 
in grey. Nobody could tell her who 
he was,—not even the “ Court Jour- 
nal,” and she was dying to know.’ 

The ‘ Court Journal ’ protested he 
had not been asked, and Frank, 
springing to his feet, said, ‘By all 
means Lady Blanche should know; 
he would bring him to be introduced 
in form.’ 

‘Why do you not embrace your 
kinsman, Miss Blake?’ Tom Bertie 
asked. ‘He is a cousin come home 
from the wars ; no end of a hero.’ 

Miss Blake was at some pains to 
explain, that though she was related 
to Frank, yet all his cousins were 
not hers; and Fitzwigram was 
struck by the justness of her argu- 
ment, and related a case in point, 
where a countess’s sister had been 
no sort of relation to a marchio- 
ness's stepmother. 

Frank led the new comer up by 
the arm, and presented him as‘ Our 
well-beloved Simon Fraser, colonel 
of her Majesty’s —— Regiment, and 
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our most trusty kinsman, sweet 
lady,—candidate for tea and your 
favour.” Lady Blake, further, was 
mollified by the courteous explana- 
tion that Colonel Fraser gave her of 
his sudden and unlooked-for appear- 
ance. He had ventured to make sure 
for a welcome, and had written a let- 
ter, that would arrive that evening, 
but had been met by Frank on the 
hill-side, as he was making his way 
on foot to Glen Talloch, where he 
had purposed awaiting the'reply to 
his letter. 

After he had spoken to Lady 
Blake, and the introduction of the 
other ladies had been gone through, 
there occurred a little pause in the 
talking; and suddenly there was a 
crash of broken glass, and the mirror 
(a small oval one framed in curious 
ebony carving, over the mantel- 
piece) fell to the ground. Happily, 
no one was near it, and only itself 
was injured; but the violent noise 
startled and discomposed every one, 
and after the first shrieking and ex- 
claiming, came the wonder how it 
could have happened ; there was no 
apparent cause. 

* I can remember that glass there 
as long as I can remember any- 
thing, said Frank, with much re- 
gret,as he picked up the fragments. 
* Can’t you, Simon ? 

‘Yes,’ said Simon, gravely. ‘ It 
is an evil omen that it should fall 
as Ienter the house. It must be 
anomen. It isa ghostly, horrible 
thing, to happen’ (the ladies all 
agreed). ‘And, by-the-by, was not 
the ghost room just above, in the 
tower? 

‘What ghost room?’ asked Miss 

rt 


Gort. 

‘Oh! didn’t she know? — the 
“doom chamber,” that had never 
been opened, since—oh! nobody 
knew how long ago—that never 
raust be opened. If I were you I 
would open it at once, old fellow— 
you may find a treasure,’ said Arthur 
Bertie. But his proposition brought 
such a chorus of horrified remon- 
strance from the Blakes, and the 
General, that he was quite over- 


powered. 

* What would happen if you did 
open it?’ Julia asked, at length. 

* Well, they say I should meet my 
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death,’ Frank replied, laughing un- 
easily. ‘Ofcourse it is only a tra- 
dition; but no Fraser has dared to 
open it yet. I dare say Simon here 
would not object to my trying; eh, 
Simon? Give you a chance, old 
boy.’ 

Colonel Fraser laughed, but would 
not speak about it. He said he 
was afraid of ghosts, and believed 
ail the stories he had ever heard. 

Blanche Eversley went out again 
to look at the tower, to find out 
the window of the ‘ doom chamber,’ 
as they called it; and oddly enough, 
the moonlight, just risen on a cloud, 
was reflected with a cold grey sheen 
on the narrow panes of one window 
in the tower. 

A shudder passed through the 
little lady, and she ran back to the 
boudoir, declaring she had seen the 
ghost itself. Whereupon they all 
sallied out, and the light having 
disappeared, great mystery was 
pronounced upon the event, and it 
was voted highly terrible that such 
a room should exist in the vicinity 
ofa tea-table and tea-drinking Chris- 





* tians. 


* Georgie looks as pale as pos- 
sible, Blanche declared; ‘and she 
was sure she must be pale too. Sup- 
pose they were all to go and dress 
now ?” 

Ten years ago Simon Fraser had 
been quartered at Devonport, an 
ensign with broad shoulders, slim 
waist, and inflammable heart. A 
half-pay captain dwelt in a certain 
villa near the town, very poor, and 
father to three daughters, of whom 
the youngest was beautiful, slender, 
and just seventeen. Simon met the 
girls at garrison balls, and fell in 
love with this beautiful youngest. 
Every day in the High Street, on 
Saturday when the band played, 
and most evenings of the week, in 
the little villa garden, Simon was 
dawdling beside the Miss Fil- 
mers. Georgie made him muffetees, 
and book-marks; he gave her new 
waltzes, and boxes of chocolate. 
They were well-born folk, but 
poverty-stricken, addicted to shifts 
and pinches unbecoming their po- 
sition, and given to dyed silks and 
bad gloves. There was an impul- 
sive confidence, a dreamy budding 
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charm in the girl, that touched 
every fibre of Simon Fraser’s heart ; 
and she told him he was her ‘ only 
love now and for ever.’ 

The half-pay papa looked up Castle 
Fraser in ‘ Burke,’ and the cockles 
of his heart were warmed by its 
legends of its wealth and dignity. 
He made just one little mistake— 
Simon’s father being second, not 
eldest, son of Sir Andrew, as he, the 
papa, assured himself. The eldest 
son, in fact, married some years 
after the birth of his nephew Simon, 
and had died shortly after, leaving 
Frank, our hero, a small curly- 
haired fag at Charter House, at the 
very moment when Captain Filmer 
appropriated his inheritance to his 
cousin Simon. 

The regiment was ordered to 
India. Simon asked, ‘ Might he not 
take her with him?’ He offered to 
exchange and stay at home—leave 
the army he could not, he was too 
poor. Of the secret doubt and dis- 
may this word caused he knew 
nothing. Georgie wept, and said 
‘it was very, very hard, but she 
would bear it for his sake: he must 
go to India, and in a year he should 
claim her. No need to try and soften 
papa’s heart—inexorable papa; let 
them submit and be true, true, true 
to each other.’ So he went; and at 
first she wrote every day, then every 
week, then by the monthly mail— 
not much in the letters—she had no 
time. Grandmamma had come, and 
being fairy godmother, had taken 
Georgie to London. Oh! if only he 
were to be there! She had new 
bonnets and lemon-coloured gloves. 
Then London was delightful—only 
she did not half enjoy it as she 
might have done. 

‘Heir to Castle Fraser!’ said 
grandmamma. ‘Goodness gracious! 
he was only a second son; not a 
farthing ; half a dozen brothers and 
sisters; a sub in a marching regi- 
ment!’ 

Georgie held her peace, wrote her 
letters still, but kept her eyes and 
ears well open to all that grand- 
mamma said on the subject of mar- 
ketable matrimony. 

Grandmamma wrote to Devonport 
that she could not take all the girls, 
but she would keep Georgie, and 


should marry her well, she had every 
hope, before the end of the séason. 
mebody went out to India—a 
new aide-de-camp to the governor- 
general, and brought all the gossip, 
photos of the pretty girls, on dits of 
the matches. Georgie had a letter 
from her fiancée, telling her he felt 
he had done ill to leave her ex- 
to the temptations and trials 
of London. He could, besides, not 
bear life without her. His father 
had purchased his step, and he was 
on his way home to claim her. He 
should be with her almost as soon 
as his letter. Would she write one 
line, to Malta, to welcome him ? 

Georgie received the letter after 
breakfast. She was going toa Rich- 
mond pic-nic, and wanted to get a 
new bonnet for the occasion: she 
was really in a hurry, but after a 
moment's deliberation she gave up 
the bonnet, and sat down to answer. 
The letter was posted before twelve, 
and Miss Filmer went to the pic- 
nic, which was a very pleasant one. 
Simon Fraser turned very pale when 
he read his love's letter at the poste 
restante ; he said never a word, but 
took his passage back to India in 
the vessel that sailed that night, and 
he rejoined his regiment in the hot 
plains at once. 

Miss Filmer wondered whether 
the next mail would bring her let- 
ters ; looked up and down the street 
when the carriage stopped, with half 
an expectation of a reproachful face. 
But her mind was set at ease by the 
list of passengers to Bombay, and 
she knew that her ‘ true love for 
ever’ had taken his dismissal as he 
ought. 

Why Georgie did not marry the 
middle-aged baronet, the small vis- 
count, or any of the eligibles, as 
confidently expected by grand- 
mamma, deponent saith not; she 
flew too high, some said, and she 
liked flirting. After two seasons 
grandmamma had the bad taste to 
die. The Belgrave Street house was 
shut up. 

* Famille Filmer’ went abroad en 
masse to some small German court; 
there was a story afloat about a 
prince of some sort, a Russian some 
said, others gave him a principality 
in Nassau; people shrugged their 
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shoulders, and said she had always 
hoy * flirt. Georgie 


to England handsomer 

Ping? well dressed; money 

had been left by the grandmamma, 
at least sufficient for good gloves. 
In summer she lived with a married 


at watering-places and hunting par- 
ties; she had jewels on hand and 
wrist; she a suite of young 
Life-guardsmen in the fever stage 
of admiration, and she had lots of 
dear friends ; but though she did not 
look five-and-twenty, it was quite 
ten years since she was seventeen, 
and she was still Georgie Filmer. 
All these years neither by word 
spoken or written had news ever 
reached her of Simon Fraser; the 
recollection of that first love was to 
her memory like an old-fashion 
plate. Only she used to say to her- 
self, ‘When he does come back,’ and 
brace herself as if for an encounter. 
He had come back; she had met his 
eye and touched his hand again, and 
had seen and known by instinct that 
she was a stranger,‘and less than a 
stranger, to him. Did he even 
know who she was? she wondered. 
For the next days it seemed unlikely 
that the question of recognition 
should be solved, so completely was 
his manner to Miss Filmer devoid 
of consciousness of their past posi- 
tion with regard to each other. 

Only there was thus much of sign 
that in place of the attraction 
Georgie exercised on every other 
man in the house, she met with an 
indifference from him that verged 
on discourtesy. She had prepared 
sundry speeches, above all, sundry 
feelings for this meeting—in case 
of reproach and recrimination; in 
ease of infatuation and entreaty— 
preparations entirely needless, as it 
would appear. Had he also pre- 
pared feelings ? = pes | he had 
none at all, and on her mind, accus- 
tomed to look on men’s hearts as 80 
many notes on which her fingers 
had the special art of playing what 
tunes she chose for them to dance 
to, it began to dawn that the posi- 
tion was changed, and that her 
heart must tread a measure to the 
tune that he should play. This 
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both perplexed and amazed Miss 
Filmer. 

From the first hour of ed 
Fraser’s arrival the eas 
voted him char = 
was sympathetic, he Rove teeth, 
keen, rather cold eyes, a short red 
moustache, still shorter dark-brown 
hair, broad shoulders, and beautiful 
feet and hands. 

His manner was perfect; he was 
quiet and a little sarcastic, which 
the ladies liked; the men thought 
him a wonderful shot and a tho- 
roughly good fellow. Lady Blake 
was quite éprise; she wore unwonted 
top-knots and clean gloves for his 
benefit, and was quite tame in his 
presence. 

Blanche—fickle fair one !—medi- 
tated deposing the dear Berties from 
their post, and electing him prime 
favourite; he would be such a big 
dog to lead about, only query, would 
he follow ? 

That even his cousin should re- 
flect some of Frank's charms was to 
Lucy Blake matter of course, and 
she treated him with according com- 


‘placency. 


On that simple damsel Colonel 
Simon bestowed more attention and 
kindliness than on the other ladies, 
from a quick perception of the state 
of her affections and their probable 
fate, and a consequent chivalrous 
compassion. 

He will tell Frank all about it, and 
adieu to Castle Gloom, adieu to my 
intrigues, thought Georgie, and she 
told herself so with a certain scornful 
indifference; but he did not, and 
she was angry because he cared too 
little to tell. 

A sort of impatience so possessed 
her that she could scarce control it. 
His presence stirred in her an emo- 
tion she could not explain, and for 
which she found no vent. 

One evening they went out on the 
lawn after dinner—all but Simon 
Fraser. Georgie was restless, heard 
nothing that was said, snubbed 
Frank, pretended she was catching 
cold, and went in-doors by eal 
Colonel Fraser was writing at a 
little table—she went up to vie 
they were alone in the room, and 
laid her hand on the back of his 
chair; he must have seen the agita- 
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tion in her face. He looked up at 
her, said stiffly,‘ Am Iin your way? 
and made a movement as if to rise. 
She walked away from him without 
a word. A knot gathered in her 
throat, something clutched at her 
heart so that she could not breathe, 
and her limbs shook so that she had 
to sit down. She could have uttered 
a bitter cry, but she was quite silent. 
He got up, folded the note he had 
written, and stepped out of the 
window to join the rest of the 


y. 

They used to dance in the even- 
ing; the neighboursdined; Mrs. John 
Gordon played waltzes; the Fel- 
loweses sent their girls: one night 
they had a little cétillion. 

* Rose or butterfly ?? Frank Fraser 
asked, leading Lady Blanche and 
Miss Filmer to his cousin. 

‘ Butterfly, said Simon, looking 
at Lady Blanche. 

She laughed, and danced off with 
Frank. He had not asked Georgie 
to dance once, as yet; now he merely 
took one turn of the waltz, and then 
with a slight bow left her at her 
seat. 

Georgie met the austere gaze of 
Miss Lucy as she stood there. 

‘Flirting with um now!’ the 
young lady was mentally exclaim- 
ing. 

Georgie smiled, laughed, and 
danced beautifully all the evening; 
but she felt as a wild animal does 
when balked of its spring. 

On Saturday night there was no 
dancing ; the Felloweses dined, stu- 
pid people; the Berties, bored by 
strangers, inveigled Jack Eversley 
and Simon into the billiard-room 
directly after dinner. Blanche, be- 
reft of her little court, became un- 
sociable, and announced a headache. 
Mr.Fellowes tried hard to keepawake, 
and could not. Lady Blake talked 
solemnly over the fire—it was very 
slow. Mrs. Fellowes had brought 
@ niece with red arms and a wreath, 
s whom Frank had to do conversa- 

on. 

Amongst other topics the doomed 
chamber was aired by the helpful 
Julia Gort. The wreathed niece 
evinced curiosity and interest, and 
@ discussion ensued on superstition, 
&c. Miss Blake thought supersti- 


tion woorigtent and wicked, so did 
Miss Gort, but she would give any- 
thing to see what would happen if 
the door were opened; and rgie 
Filmer asked Frank if he would 
really scruple to open it—really and 
truly. At first he laughed it of, 
and then confessed he should not 
like to do it. Lady Blake joined in 
with the laudable motive of snub- 
bing Miss Filmer, and the delicate 
sarcasm of that young lady provoked 
the worthy woman into phrases in- 
volved and emphatic on the subject. 
Diversion was happily effected by a 
pathetic entreaty from the General 
—the peacetul General—for some 
music, and as Miss Lucy scored one 
with her Mendelssohn, Lady Blake 
was calmed, and Mrs. Fellowes re- 
marked that of all misfortunes it 
was the greatest when a man who 
loved music married a woman who 
was not a musician, an apropos 
which fitted Miss Filmer and Frank, 
and quite mollified her ladyship. 

Sunday being at no time the most 
propitious day for a Highland shoot- 
ing party, it chose on that particular 
Sunday to rain in torrents; outside 
the house reigned dreariness inde- 
scribable ; inside discordant elements 
threatened to disturb the general 
harmony ; everybody’s temper more 
or less cris-cross that morning. In 
the first place, every one was late 
for breakfast except Lady Blake, 
who revenged herself by scolding 
her daughter openly, and drawing 
moral lessons out of unpunctuality 
for the benefit of the other deliu- 
quents. Her ladyship announced 
that she never suffered anything to 
prevent her going to church, and 
when no one took up the intended 
gauntlet, made pertinent inquiries 
of the other ladies; wondered if 
Frank drove to Dee side, or walked 
to the parish church. Arthur Bertie 
voted Sunday a mistake everywhere 
except in London. One could go 
to Maidenhead, and there was ‘ Bell’s 
Life,’ bis brother explained to Miss 
Gort’squery as toa favourite preacher, 
and Jack Egerton suggested they 
should go to bed again till dinner- 
ti 


me. 

Not only did it rain, but to make 
bad worse, it pretended to clear just 
in time to provoke a possibility of 
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one: ng but too late for the 
service at the English 
dead o of Dee side. 

Lady Blake in goloshes and water- 
= cloak came to beat up recruits 
‘or the Presbyterian service, and 

Lady Blanche, out of opposition, 
eles violently High Church. The 
rain came on again, and nobody did 
go; but a battle of churches was 
po get between the two ladies; the 
one about ostentatious 
little books ¢ t she did not read, 
with dangling crosses and crimson 
and gold ribbons to mark special 
prayers, and the other piling the 
table with commentaries and limp 
tracts, and pouncing on all novels 
and newspapers to hide them. 

Geni Fitzwigram, trying to 
trim his little bark between the two 
tides, was much buffeted by both. 
Blanche snubbed him, and Lady 
Blake compelled him to attend a 
private and impromptu ceremony in 
the dining-room, where she preached 
to her daughter, Miss Gort, and a 
few of the servants. 

Before luncheon, when the ladies 
were all together in the library, the 
poor man further put his foot into 
it by asking, cheerfully, ‘ By-the- 
by, how had the discussion ended 
last night—that romantic colloquy 
over the haunted chamber? Which 
of the fair ladies had gained the 
day? Was Miss Filmer’s behest to 
be obeyed, or did Lady Blake reign 
paramount over their host ? 

Lady Blake turned a piercing 
glance on the company in general. 

‘My nephew has far too much 

sense to think of such foily; he 
was a ole laughing at Miss Filmer. 
The room will, of course, not be 
0 

Georgie Filmer looked up at Mr. 
Fitzwigram and smiled, but would 
not be provoked into answering. 

‘Are you superstitious, Lady 
Blake? inquired Miss Gort, inno- 
cently ; ‘ ry you dread the curse ?” 

*No,’ emphatically and with se- 
verity, ‘I am zot superstitious; I 
hold all superstition to be mere 
weakness, and weakness I abhor, as 
Ido the mere desire of power un- 
less for a great and good end.’ 

‘Ah, then you will let the fair 
lady’s behest bo done?’ the ‘ Court 
VOL. XI.—NO, LXVI. 
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Journal’ interrupted in his most 


fascinating manner. 

* But te folly of granting an idle 
whim is a different thing,’ Lady 
Blake continued, sternly, transfixing 
Mr. Fitzwi with her eagle 
glance; ‘and Miss Filmer, even if 
she supposed Mr. Fraser meant to 
obey her behest’ (this was said with 
a woe a ‘ would never 
think of asking for anything so ab- 
surd and unreasonable.’ 

A dead use followed these 
words. y Blake felt herself 
monarch of all she surveyed. The 
gong for lunch sounded, and she 
rustled with dignity into the dining- 
room. 

* Miss Filmer eats nothing, Jack 
Eversley remarked, and it was quite 
true; with some satisfaction Lucy 
had seen that her rival was pale and 
—— all day. Well might she 

e. 
wo spirits were fighting over 
her soul, and she had lost the power, 
or the will, to bid them cease and be 
still. Was it love, indeed, the wild 
throbbing that shook her, the doubt 
that held her in thrall ? 

To have him, to give up all for 
him, one moment—then—no, no, 
not give up the wealth, the name; 
she sickened at the thought of 
poverty, of insignificance. She had 
— world, and could she let it 


Pp 
And yet—to lay her heart in his 
hand—a hundred times she had said 
it to herself during the past night; 
to bid him hold her, take her, keep 
her—he was her master, already 
she felt it. If—if—yes, if, after all, 
the doom were true—and why not? 
—if the room were opened, and it 
were trne—he would have all— she 
need not lose it, an evil, evil voice 
spoke in her ear—why should she 
ped ted, she was tired of resist- 
losing. That he had ceased 
~ care for her, that only his com- 
lete indifference prevented his 
ting or despising her, she never 
told herself; it made no matter to 
her that he had never addressed 
one word to her, never seemed con- 
scious of her very presence since 
they had met again. She was not 
used te defeat, she did not even con- 
template it. 
2M 
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If she had no appetite, no more 
had Frank ; he had divined, as those 
do who love, that some cloud had 
come between his love and him, 
that some subtle influence was work- 
ing to her disquiet. Uneasy, half 
jealous, he was ready to put his 
neck under her foot if she would 
but step on it. 

He hovered about till he found a 
chair close to her, in the window of 
the boudoir, and while her eyes 
sought the tall figure that paced u 
and down outside, he murmur 
his unhappiness at her evident 
avoidance of him. ‘ Had he offended 
her.’ She turned her eyes on his; 
he did not read that wistful look 
aright; it served only to drown his 
senses. Pressing his forehead with 
his two hot hands he poured forth 
foolish words from his very heart, 
incoherent, mad words of love and 
of entreaty. Hescarcely knew what 
he said or whether she replied. 

‘It is only the fancy of the mo- 
ment,’ she said, slowly, and in a 
voice that sounded strange to her- 
self. ‘You would not grant me one 
boon, one little thing, if I were to 


ask it of you, and yet you say you 


could die for me. Men are so,’ she 
pursued, dreamily, not heeding his 
vehement denial. 

‘They would love us, and hold 
us fully paid for giving our whole 
selves for their fancy. To test the 
hold on their love one has but to 
feign a caprice and it is enough to 
shake it.’ 

‘You want my heart, my life, all 
my love.’ 

She turned her face to him, and 
his colour went and came under the 
wild mystery of her eyes. Her hand 
dropped from her lap and her fingers 
touched his palm. 

‘Try me, try me; ask anything 
you like,” he said, vainly trying to 
control his voice. ‘If you qould 
guess, if I could show you how I 
would give my life, if that would 
win your love, tell me if by any 
means I can prove my words.’ 

She looked another moment in 
his face, and with a complete change 
of tone said, ‘ Your aunt was so irate 
this morning, imagining that you 
would listen to me instead of to what 
she called common sense, herself 
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she meant, most likely. I belie 
she fancied I meant to 

myself undue power to 

mistress. We had been 

ag on doomed chamber. 

ieve she was quite right, though 
how such superstition should come 
under the name of common sense I 
hardly know; but she was so em- 
phatic and fierce that it almost made 
me believe my own power.’ 

‘So you are mistress. By George, 
she is past bearing: she shall never 
enter the house again. Did she 
fancy I should listen to her sooner 
than to you, idiot that sheis? If 
you bid me, I would open the room 
= the will of twenty such as 

e , 

‘Would youdo it? I cansee her 
dismay. That would be a proof in- 
deed, if you would do such a thing 
at my request.’ 

She stopped. ‘ What a fool I am 
to fancy it? 

‘If you wish it it shall be done; 
only say, say’—his voice shook so 
that he could scarcely form the 
words—‘tell me, if it is done, will 
you give me the answer I asked for. 
Shall I win you?’ He held her 
hand convulsively. 

*I may fairly say yes,’ shereplied, 
‘for you will never do it. 
rose; he was deadly pale, and stum- 
bled, in his agitation, half falling as 
he left the room. 

Outside, in the misty rain, Simon 
Fraser paced up and down. Georgie 
waited till Frank’s step died away 
in the passage, and then she went 
into the hall, opened the front door, 
and stood there. Colonel Fraser 
had turned to come in; he was 
close to her. She stood half in 
half out of the doorway; holding 
the handle in her left hand, she put 
out the right to touch his arm. 
Simon had been looking ight be- 
fore him as he walked, and when he 
perceived who stood there, no change 
passed over his expression. Per- 
fectly cold and impassive his face 
was, making no sign, save that care- 
fal step that courtesy demanded, 
lest his damp plaid should come in 
contact with her dress. 

Imploringly her eye sought his; 
she uttered his name softly, but he 
did not hear, and when she turned 
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mirror. 
was still sitting there when a 
voice said outside the door, ‘ Dar- 
ling, are you there?’ and some one 
opened gently and came in. 
* Blanche, nave you any rouge?” 


do something to make myself lovely.’ 

‘You are pale,’ Blanche said, in 
some awe. 

‘Oh, darling, they are in such a 
state of mind downstairs about that 
stupid room, you know; and 1 
thought I’d come to you, as you are 
all powerful, to see if you would say 
a word to him, darling.’ 

‘Who is downstairs and what is 
the matter?’ Georgie asked, leaving 
the toilet-table. ‘ Blanche, dear, it’s 
too cold for you in here; we will go 
to your room, and you shall rouge 
me.’ 

— tell me, dear, has he pro- 

* Yes, Blanche, the deed is done.’ 

‘Oh, darling, I’m so glad.’ Kiss- 
ing ensued, and then the little cha- 

rone said, coaxingly, ‘Dear, you 
will tell him not to open the door, 
won't you? Think, if anything hap- 


ned. 
P Georgie replied scornfully that 
she wondered people could be such 
geese as to believe in ghosts; that 
being now the person most inte- 
rested in Frank’s well-being, she 
_— she might be trusted not to 
endanger it wilfully. It was just 
like Lady Blake to believe in bogies, 
she herself being one. ‘On the 
contrary, my dear, I have told him 
that I only say “yes” if it is opened. 
I am not going to be defeated by 
Goody Blake. No; if he will not do 
so small a thing because I ask it I 
should not feel safe for my future. 
I despise superstition, and I hate 
being thwarted, so he is to choose 
between the bogie and me.’ 

Lady Blanche then basely aban- 


ing to see what a rage 
be in when she found who was to 
gain the day, and ie Was now 
in no need of rouge. A bright flush 
succeeded her former pallor, Only 
Colonel Fraser, Lucy Blake, and 
Miss Gort down stairs, Blanche re- 
ported; the colonel seemed a little 
touched with gentle Lucy; rather a 
good thing would it not be? Georgie 
must patronise the chastes amours 
of the future cousins. On pretence 
of letters Georgie left her friend and 
went down stairs. General Fitz- 
wigram was doing the civil thing to 
Sunday by reading a book of reli- 
gious poetry, and quoting aloud the 
favourite passages of a dear,departed, 
and highly evangelical duchess, Miss 
Gort being his audience. At the 
piano Lucy Blake sat playing the 
most beautiful of Mozart’s masses. 
Colonel Fraser, his chin resting on 
his hands, sat near her, a rapt and 
silent listener, speaking only now 
and then to ask for favourite pieces 
of music. Georgie stood by the 
window; the yellow sky faded into 
pale daffodil; purple-grey shadows 
stole into the room; the music 
rose and fell in measured cadence ; 
the stately sweetness of Mozart 
suited well with the peaceful even- 
ing time; the rain had cleared off 
suddenly, and left a calm, lovely 
stillness, that seemed all unconscious 
of the dreariness that but now had 
clouded the outer world. When 
the gong rang noisily outside it was 
as if aspell had been broken. ‘ Itis 
too late now to go back,’ she said, 
half aloud, as they all rose and took 

their candles. 

When Frank Fraser told the old 
butler, Sandy, that he wanted to 
ter—Laing must 
is tools; the turret 


[  chould oo aqaiant the Ward nad 
break the Sabbath-day. And as re- 
garded the door, it was a maist 
fuleish thocht to remove a nacba’s 
landmark, and tempt the Lord.’ 
Of course his master said he was 
2M2 
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not ng to break the Sabbath 
(Frank had clean forgotten the fact), 
but Laing must come and speak to 
him all the same. Sandy had re- 
monstrances on the tip of his tongue, 
but his master left him without an- 
other word. 

The resolve to open the door was 
known throughout the house. Frank 
had no easy time of it, and every- 
thing was in a storm. 

His aunt flashed terrible glances, 
and evidently portended a remon- 
strance. The gentlemen were way- 
laid, and compelled to have private 
interviews, which had no result, for 
who could interfere with Frank in 
his own house ? 

Lucy was tearful, and haunted 
the staircase, manifestly with a view 
to adjuring Frank. Simon Fraser 
she did stop, and her woeful voice 
and white face touched him. He 
said she need not be in such fear. 
These old tales were superstitious. 
No harm would come to Frank. 
Besides, why did not she lay her 
commands on him? It was sokind 
of her to care. He turned it off with 
a pretty speech, a little galanterie 


about the impossibility of refusing 
her requests. But she had no op- 


portunity of making one. Frank 
was not to be spoken to. 

Frank was flushed, excited, ready 
to be defiant if occasion should offer ; 
would not meet the tearful gaze 
fixed on him; would not take any 
notice of her at all. Poor Lucy! 

Into Julia Gort’s kind bosom she 

poured her grief after dinner, 
whispering mournfully in one 
corner. Her mother, rages | 
sternly in countless bugles, 
Dr. Cumming’s most prophetic work 
in the middle of the room, and 
Blanche sat on the rug and had pri- 
he jokes with her friend the cul- 
prit. 

The culprit was most charming. 
She drew her little chaperone into a 
talk half mysterious, wholly ego- 
tistic, about her own affairs; hints 
of repulsed lovers, baffled admirers, 
confidences as to ‘ trials,’ and small 
half confessions. 

No one was @ better listener than 
Georgie. She had helpful words, 
like pins, to fasten the disjointed 
ideas of her vague little companion. 
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She had delicate sarcasms where- 
with to ticket the ‘enemy,’ and just 
sufficient—not too much—apprecia- 
tion of the ‘ objects.’ 
A good confidante must not be too 
pathetic in admiration, or she 
minishes the sense of monopoly 
that is so essential to happiness in 
the confider. 

The group at the fireplace looked 
80 cosy, that no wonder the men, 
one and all, came to join them. 

‘Suppose we all sit on the floor,’ 
Frank said; and so they did, for the 
most part. After some persuasion, 
the sad Lucy and her friend came 
too, and were established on low 
chairs; Lucy’s feelings would not 
allow her quite to sit on the rug. 
Lady Blake, on a high hard chair, 
set a manifest example of good Sun- 
day behaviour in the background. 

‘We have never heard the story 
of the doom-chamber, Frank,’ said 
Lady Blanche; ‘you promised we 
should.’ 

‘Yes, yes; let’s have the story,’ 
the Berties and Mr. Fitzwigram 
voted ; ‘ by al) means the story.’ 

‘I can’t tell it,’ Frank said. ‘Simon 
shall. He’s A 1 at telling stories. 
Simon, begin.’ Frank nestled quite 
close to the corner where Georgie sat, 
but she leant her chin on her hand, 
and took no notice of him. 

‘Now Colonel Fraser, do begin,’ 
said Lady Blanche. 

She had forgotten her gloomy and 
prophetic views, and was dis 
now to patronise the whole pro- 


ceeding. 
*You shall tell it yourself, Lad 
Blanche,’ he said, ‘and we will ail 
sit spell-bound to hear it.’ 

‘No, no; you must begin. We 
really do want to hear it; don’t we, 
everybody ?” 

Everybody said they did. - 

‘Now, begin. Once upon a time 
there was a lady——’ 

*Or—In looking over some old 
MSS., I stumbled upon——’ 

‘ That’s the proper way to begin; 
and tell plenty of details.’ 

‘The fact is, I am afraid that no 
old MSS. existed for me to stumble 
on; but all I know of the story I 
heard from an old neighbour of 
ours, &@ Mr. Gordon, a great poker 
into family history, and who knew 
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most of the stories ‘current in days 
of old. I dare say Frank heard him 
tell it, too. Well, if not, so much 
the better; I shall not be brought to 
book if I make mistakes. I will in- 
vent as many details as Lady Blanche 
pleases; but I was told the story 
very long ago, and I forget all but 
the main facts. 

* Moreover, I forget the dates and 
names; but, anyhow, it happened a 
long time ago. 

‘You must know that Castle 
Gloom came into the family some 
generations ago. It was not always 
a Fraser possession; it belonged to 
a certain Grant of Gloom, who, I 
fancy, was not a very reputable 
character. This Grant had a 
daughter—daughter and only child. 

‘There was a match made be- 
tween her and a Fraser, nephew to 
the then Lord Lovat. This Fraser 
seems not to have been a bad fellow, 
but the lady did not care for him; 
in fact, she had a lover of her own— 
@ cousin, who ought, or fancied he 
ought, to have had the property— 
a most particular blackguard.’ 

*Can’t you tell us what she was 
like? interrupted Lady Blanche. 

‘She had the new colour of hair, 
all frizzly, you know; a low fore- 

ead, and no crinoline,’ Arthur 
Bertie explained. 

* They were married, Simon went 
on—‘ Fraser of Lovat and Miss 
Grant. The cousin was a constant 
guest. He and Fraser used to play, 
and play high, the fond wife looking 
over her husband’s hand, no doubt, 
and the cousin winning always. 
They used to sit in the room in the 
tower, which was my lady’s boudoir. 
Fraser seems to have lost more and 
more. His wife urged him to throw 
yet higher stakes, and win it all 
back. . One night he staked the 
castle and lands, and lost all, He 
left the room. His wife came up to 
Grant, and bade him hold to the 
last part of their bargain, to do for 
Fraser with a quick draught, and 
fly with her. e laughed in her 
face, and asked what for he should 
tangle himself with a wild wife 
when he had got the house and 
lands. Let her bide by her man. 

She’ was furious, and struck him 
with a dagger. Fraser came in as he 
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fell. She denounced him asa traitor 
and false loon, and bade her husband 
despatch him, and Grant died curs- 


which they were, and the thresh- 
hold that he had crossed to enter it. 
Men were lords of their own houses 
in those days. No one seems to 
have asked indiscreet questions as 
to what he did or wherefore. The 
room was shut up from that day, 
and the tradition held thenceforth 
that, when it should be o , evil 
would befall the Lord of Gloom. 

‘What became of the lady is not 
told. One can fancy the ménage 
not being the pleasantest in the 
world, my own belief is that she 
went mad.’ 

There was a horrified pause. Miss 
Gort drew a long breath at last and 
said, if the door had never been 
opened since, they would be sure to 
find all sorts of funny things just as 
they were left. 

‘By George! so we shall,’ said 
Arthur Bertie; ‘old what’s-his- 


— skeleton, and the dagger and 


‘These old families have often 
curious stories,’ Mr. Fitzwigram re- 
marked. ‘Apropos to dagger, did 
you ever see that dagger that they 
show at Blakely, the Lord B——’s 
house in Wales? Most curious. 
Lady B—— always makes me tell 
the story. I remember one day her 
saying to the duchess—her sister, 
you know—* Now, Frances, Mr. 
Fitzwigram shall tell you that 
story.” To be sure, what a charm- 
ing person she was. Did you ever 
meet her, Lady Blake?’ 

* No,’ said Lady Blake, sternly. She 
was turning over in her mind how to 
comment on the story in such man- 
ner as to deliver a home thrust to 
the culprit, Miss Filmer, whom she 
had invested with all the qualities 
described in the Lady of Gloom. 
Finding no speech sufficiently cut- 
ting, she rose, and begged Frank to 
light the candles. 

* We are going to stay up,’ Lady 
Blanche said, looking up from her 
lowly seat with a wicked smile, ‘till 
Monday morning allows us to open 
the door.’ 

*I could not answer to my con- 
science, Lady Blanche,’ Lady Blake 
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replied, twitching her face into a 
smile; ‘I could not answer to my 
conscience if I sanctioned such a pro- 
ceeding by my presence.’ 

‘ Losy— Miss Gort—my dear, shall 
we go now? Those whose con- 
sciences allow them will, of course, 
not be guided by my opinion.’ 

Frank brought the candles with a 
sweet smile, and hopes that they 
would sleep well. 

* You had much better stay, Miss 
Gort,’ Lady Blanche called out ; ‘it 
will be great fun.’ And all the 
gentlemen joined in chorus. 

* Why do you go to bed?’ Colonel 
Fraser said to Lucy as she left the 
room. ‘ We want you to protect us 


against the evil spirit. You ought 
to stay.’ 

Luey had not a word to say. 
What woman but longs to see a 
locked door unclosed? and it is 
7. nature to hate being sent to 


It was nearly midnight then. 

* You are not really going to do it, 
are you?’ Jack Eversley said, quietly, 
when the Blakes had gone. 

He had made no comment before ; 
and when Jack spoke it was gene- 
rally to the purpose. 

Blanche looked guilty and fright- 
ened; the men exchanged glances. 
Frank looked at Miss Filmer, on 
whose face a smile, half scornful, 
half amused, was playing. 

‘To be sure Iam,’ Frank replied, 
lightly ; ‘I have made my will, and 
paid my tailor’s bill, and it’s all 
right.’ 

The lugubrious face of Sandy ap- 
peared at the door. ‘The carpenter 


is here, sir.’ 

‘Hurra!’ exclaimed Blanche, 
catching her friend’s arm ; ‘now for 
- ae. Hoo! hoo! — 
it make you creep, Georgie 
and get a — wi.’ 

Frank to put on the 
shawls. vg ™ 

* I shall hold you to your word,’ 
he said to Georgie; and something 
in his tone gave her a feeling of 
heaping half-fear, that was quite 


“t What if he makes me love him 
after all?’ she said to herself. 
_ It was. low narrow door placed 
in a little recess in the wall, way 


a stone staircase that led to 
pA coy cad ans which toaeae, 
a little way above the closed door, 
the main 
to which 


a narrow step or ledge between the 
door and the stair, and on this ledge, 
Laing, the carpenter, knelt with his 
screws and saw, to undo the nails 
and the plaster that held the door; 
there was no handle at all, and the 
keyhole had been stopped up. The 
others sat or stood above and below 
the doorway on the stair; the maids 
crept from the passage, and the 
man-servants from below, to look 
on. Julia Gort joined them, having 
escaped from the indignation of 
Lady Blake and the tears of Lucy. 
Small jokes and whispers went on 
while the carpenter worked ; no one 
seemed to like to speak out loud. 
At last he turned round and signi- 
fied that a push would open the 
door—all obstacles were removed. 

Frank’s voice sounded loud and 
hollow in the vaulted stone stair- 
way, a8 he called for the lamp, and 
in breathless silence the group be- 
hind him waited while he and Simon 
leant their shoulders against the 
wood-work : there was a low crunch- 
ing of the plaster, and then the door 
fell backward with a dull thud. 
Every head was bent forward; the 
two Frasers and the carpenter stood 
in the doorway, when —— or 
like a ghost in ye white dra: area 
pale face passed 
stepped et ink into the "oe cham- 
ber.’ It was Lucy Blake. 

‘Take care,’ Colonel Fraser ex- 
claimed, catching at her sleeve, 
‘ there may be nails and holes.’ 


Seta Frank did not even 
see what she had meant to risk for 
his sake. He had turned as soon as 
he had put his foot within the room, 
= read his answer in Georgie’s 


OThere was no skeleton, but there 
was dust—dust and stifled, death- 
like closeness. A worn-out colour- 
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less rug, in the middle of the worm- 
eaten boards, a ricketty table with 
curved legs leaning against the wall, 

afew chairs gnawed and rotten, a 
black wooden seat under the win- 
dowand round one side of the room, 
cobwebs everywhere, a faded bit of 
tartan hanging by one nail at the 
side of the narrow, dimmed window, 

& cupboard-door half open—was all 
trey saw; a dead mouse lay in the 
empty cupboard ; but on lifting the 
fallen door they found a pistol of 
clumsy shape but curiously-wrought 
inlaid handle, and tied to it a knot 
of ribbon, stiff and stained—so stiff 
that it broke into little bits, like 
wood, at the first touch. 

After the first moment every one 
had crowded into the room. There 
were exclamations of disappoint- 
ment—no skeleton, no glove, no torn 
letter, no ghost nor trace of ghost— 
only the most abominable smell of 
dead mouse—of dust-dom. After 
due poking about and much laugh- 
ter, they all went down stairs, and 
drank to Frank’s health. 

Lucy went to her room and eried 


bitterly. Her mother came in to. 


hear all about it. 

* He is safe, quite safe! But, oh! 
mamma, I saw him speak to her 
afterwards; and it is all settled—I 
know it. Oh! Frank, Frank—she 
is not worthy of him—she does not 
care for him! I saw his face while 
he spoke to her. When they all 
went down again he and she went 
away into the hall, and then he came 

in, and took Lady Blanche’s hands, 
aa I heard him thanking her so for 
som: , and saying he was the 
ee 501 in England; and she 
called her husband, and they both 
shook hands with him; and she 
said she had been so hoping and 
praying for it, and she was so glad 
“for you both,” she said. I came 
away then—I could not stay. Oh! 
mamma, mamma, if only she were 
good and nice, I should not mind so 
much!’ And Lucy went to bed, and 
‘was very miserable. 

Save for dust and dirt on the 
stairs, no sign made itself evident 
that the ‘doom chamber’ had been 
opened, and the fate of the Frasers 
defied. At breakfast Frank was in 
wild spirits; so was Lady Blanche. 


Georgie did not come down till late. 


that ought to have disarmed them. 
Frank followed her after breakfast, 
and she let him walk with her under 
the great lime trees, where he would 
have knelt down and kissed her foot- 
— the moss, had she not given 

r hand to be kissed instead. He 
might tell every one—he — do all 
he pleased, now, she said ; and he be- 
came 580 wildly happy that she told 
him, laughing, he was to remember 
the sun had not gone down on the 
day yet since he had defied the curse, 
and that one must not count one’s 
chickens too soon. 

When the gentlemen started to 
shoot, Simon Fraser went up to his 
cousin and asked if he might have 
the dogcart to take him to the sta- 
— He must go by the one o’clock 


trai 

Frank, greatly ‘surprised, made 
remonstrance. ‘ What in the world 
made him go? It wastooshabby a 
visit. Had anything occurred, or 
was he only in joke? Of course he 
could have the dogcart, but must he 
go?’ 

Simon protested he had always 
meant to go that day; he had busi- 
ness—letters; in short, he must bid 


neither looked the other in the face 
as he spoke. 

* I will not go with these fellows,’ 
Frank said. ‘They shall shoot the 
hill, and meet me and the 
ladies at the White Haugh for 
luncheon. I will stay and see you 


off.’ 
But Colonel Fraser would not 


en not a 
sign that he guessed, as he did, what 
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ae been the fruit of last night’s 
eed. 

From the window Georgie Filmer 
saw the parting, and saw Simon 
waik back to the house with his 
wonted easy tread and set expres- 
sion. He passed the window close, 
and saw her, but without any sign 
of recognition, and she left the room 
so as to meet him when he should 
enter the front hall. The servants 
were there rearranging the plaids 
and great-coats, and she heard him 
give the order to have the dogcart 
at the door at twelve ; then she went 
back to the library, and remained 
alone for an hour waiting for the 
next move in the game. 

Before twelve the ladies met in 
the hall, equipped for the walk that 
they had planned to take to the 
White Haugh to pic-nic with the 
sportsmen. ‘ Was Miss Filmer not 
ready?’ Nobody knew. Creaking 
boots told her of Lady Blake’s ap- 
proach in time. Georgie was on the 
sofa with a smelling-bottle when the 
library-door opened. 

*Oh! here she is, dear. Are you 
not well? Are you'not cunien 

Miss Filmer sniffed delicately at 
her salts, and said she was so sorry 
—- very. Nobody must stop with 

er. 

* We areall waiting,’ Lady Blake’s 
voice said from behind the door. 
‘Perhaps you will follow ? 

‘You will say all sorts of pretty 
things for me, dear Miss Gort, I 
know you will. I really have such 
a very bad headache, I don’t think I 
could walk. Thanks so very much 
—ten thousand thanks! It will be 
better presently I dare say.’ 

She watched with all her powers 
of hearing, till she knew they must 
be quite gone, and then ran up to 
her room. How e she was— 
how old she looked. Bitterly she 
turned from the glass, twisted a 
scarf round her, took her hat and 
looked again, and then left the 
The king the dogeart. 

ey were packing the dog 
Colonel Fraser was on the steps, 
“ar went up to him, and said— 

‘Will you walk over the lawn 
with me? You can meet the dog- 
cart at the bottom of the hill, I 
have something to say to you, she 
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added aloud, so that in courtesy he 
should be obliged not to refuse her 
request. 

Fraser bowed stiffly. 

* Certainly—if you wish it. 

He followed her down the steps, 
and they walked across the lawn 
together. 

She was no bad actress to tread 
so slowly and daintily by him, for 
her heart was beating, as it seldom 
did, with her fear, distrust of her 
own power, and a firm determination 
not to fail, at least to have her say, 
all fighting in her. 

To reach the lower terrace they 
had to go down a rough step or two, 
half stone, half turf. Neither had 
spoken till then. Georgie stumbled, 
and he gave her his hand to help 
her in regaining firm footing. She 
stopped for one moment, holding it, 
a then, as they walked on, said, 
gently, ‘ Does it remind you of old 
times ?—adding, almost under her 
breath—‘ as it reminds me; or have 
you forgotten ? 

‘ The place is so little altered, he 
replied, in an unmoved voice ; 
‘everything is exactly as I left it, 
that, save for missing the dear old 
knight, I could fancy it was still old 
times.’ 

‘I meant—but you are a man— 
you can forget what I must re- 
member for my life. All these days 
you have not spoken to me one 
word—not one word. I am a fool, 
but I felt I must speak once to you 
again.’ 

There was a moment's silence, 
and then he said, gravely, ‘It was 
yourself that bade me forget, Miss 
Filmer. You wrote to me, so that 
I had no alternative. I do not 
quite understand what it is that 
you would have of me now, It was 
none of my doing, God knows!’ He 
spoke with calm courtesy, with no 
trace of emotion. 

Clasping her hands together, she 
spoke. ‘Ah! how hard you are; 
how hard. Do you not know how 
it was with me, so young, left there 
in such hands? Were they my own 
words, do you think, that I wrote? 
Do you suppose it was my doing? 
Look at all these years, how I have 
waited. Should I be here now as I 
am if—if—. Does one do never a 
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deed that one repents? Do you not 
think I have wept and wept over 
what I did—what they made me do?’ 

‘Are you not now engaged to 
Frank—to my cousin? What can 
you expect me to say to you?” 

* Who has been telling evil things 
ofme? Who has said that to you? 
Ah! I know whose doing it is,’ she 
exclaimed, bitterly. 

‘Is it not true?’ Colonel Fraser 
asked, in his ordinary quiet tone. 
* He at any rate seems to believe his 
dream.’ 


Georgie put her hand to her 
throat, and drew a long, sobbing 
breath. ‘I will tell you the truth,’ 
she cried. ‘I was so tempted—to 
show you that I was at least not 
unsought—I was in despair almost, 
seeing you—seeing the one love I 
craved withheld. Can you not un- 
derstand? Do you think I cared 
for him: do you think I could 
listen to his voice while I heard 
yours? Did you think it was mere 
caprice that made me bid him open 
that door? She stopped again for 
breath. 

He shook his head. ‘I do not 
know how to answer you. Perhaps 
Iam grown hardand cold. I think 
not; but I cannot dig up again 
what I buried so deep underground. 
You were wrong to do it, he said. 
‘I would have been true and tender 
to you, Georgie. But it is all over 
now: no need for reproaches and 
bitter words.’ 

‘You are hard—hard,’ she re- 
peated. ‘It is just and right; I 
must submit. But tell me you 
forgive me—tell me.—Oh, I cannot 
bear you to say you forgive me; 
that is what they say when it is ali 
over: it is heaping turf on the 
grave. What am I to do with my 
life now? It is thrown back on me. 
You could always lead me with a 
thread.’ She her hand 
timidly within his arm, and he let 
it lie there. 

* How fast you walk,’ she said; 

are you so anxious to get away, 
while I feel as if it were my last 
moment—as if I could not let it 


a 

e wre hastily, ‘No, no; you 
must not think I want to get away. 
I wish I knew what to say to you. 
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I do not wish to say I forgive you; 
it is all so entirely past and gone. 
I would have you forget it and be 
at peace. I have no wish but for 
your happiness—for your entire 
happiness and good. You have so 
muchin your hand—’ He hesitated 
a little. ‘You have a life to make 
or mar. If it were so indeed that 
I could lead you, I would bid you 
think well what is before you. I 
would ask you—’ he stopped; an 
they stood opposite each other, she 
with clasped hands and her eyes on 
the ground. 

‘ Why not let this be the turning 
in your life?’ he said. ‘There is 
great good before you,if you have 
the will for it.’ 

As he looked at her he could not 
but be moved with her exceeding 
beauty—the wistful tenderness in 
her large eyes, so dark and soft with 
unshed tears. 

‘I know you will,’ he said, and 
took her hands in his, and held 
them. 

Georgie looked up in his face. 

*I know you can never love me,’ 
she said, very low; ‘but give me 
one kiss—it is the. last time.’ 

Something in her look, in her 
tone, moved him strangely. Had 
he been hard indeed—too hard? 
She stood resting a moment, and 
then, as the flush that her own 
words had called to her face faded 
into paleness, he stooped and kissed 
her. 

- * - > 

Towards afternoon the day clouded 
over. A grey mist hung over the 
hills, and gradually descended on 
the valley. The birds were silent; 
the flowers closed their petals, as if 
it were nightfall; yellow leaves 
fluttered to the ground in the Lime- 
walk; a sudden chill and silence 
filled the air; and the distant rush 
of the river sounded strangely near 
and dull. 

About four o’clock the whole 
party came home. The gentlemen 
could not shoot in the mist. All 
were quiet, somewhat cross, and 
cold. Nobody was in the boudoir 
when they entered. 

‘I thought, the General said, ‘ we 
should have found the interesting 
couple together here.’ 
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The fire had gone out: Blanche 
shuddered, and exclaimed peevishly, 
at the chilliness of the room, ‘ Where 
could Frank be? A small joke was 
made—some stupidity about not 
needing any flame but that of love 
to keep him warm, but nobody 
laugh Miss Gort—who had 
rather deserted her friend Lucy 
since the last night’s events pointed 
to Georgie Filmer as future Lady 
Gloom—now came in, saying she 
had been to Miss Filmer’s room, and 
had found her there: she was 





coming down directly. She had~ 


not said a word about Frank. 

The footman came in with sticks, 
and lit the fire; tea was brought; 
everything became bright and cosy. 
Georgie came down, with brilliant, 
feverish eyes, and a red flush on 
each cheek. She talked, laughed, 
made tea; and when at last Jack 
Eversley said, ‘ And where have you 
hid Frank? she looked amazed, 
and said, ‘Frank! was he not with 
you? I have not seen him!’ 

Frank had left them at the White 
Haugh. Frank had gone back as 
soon as he had found she was not 
with the other ladies. 

They all looked at each other, and 
Mr. Eversley broke the silence by 
saying he must have come in: he 
must have fallen asleep in his room, 
and went up to look for him. 

The daylight, dim already, died 
at last altogether: no rain fell, but 
the air was damp and thick. Frank 
did not come home: had not been 
seen. He had been shooting capi- 
tally all the morning; a little 


that they had told him he was 
‘Fay.’ He had eaten nothing, but 
had dronk some cham to 
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he had his gun. 
And Miss Gort said, ‘Don’t you 
remember we heard him shoot just 
afterwards; and you said, Mr. Bertie, 
that Frank was having a private 
chassé of his own?’ 
Miss Blake was frightfully von 
Her _ were so dry and parched, 
r child, that she could hardly 
‘orm her words; but she managed 
to say to Mr. Bertie, ‘Something 
must have happened: do go and 
look for him!’ 


g 
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words to what each one was 


please. But Jack Eversley got up, 
and left the room quietly; and then 
the Berties went, and the General 
found himself assailed by all the 
ladies, and obliged to mvent reasons 
for his non-appearance, and soothe 
their fears. Georgie said nothing, 
and sat close to the fire, holding 
Blanche’s hand, while the little 
lady declared alternately that she 
was dying of fright, and felt quite 
faint, and that he would walk in, 
dressed for dinner when the gong 


rung. 

But the gong did not ring, and 
only a shutting and opening of the 
hall-door was heard after some half- 
hour or so’s nervous listening. 

Georgie got up quietly, walked to 
the door of the boudoir, and opening 
it, looked pt een panes. A step 
was coming 4 passage, and 
=a deadly pale, came up to 


* What is it, Sandy? asked Miss 
Filmer, steadily. 

He only moved his head, and 
seemed unable to speak ; she pushed 
him aside, and went down the pas- 
sage into the hall. Hearing her 
speak, and seeing her leave the 
room, all the other ladies had a 
sense of fear and coming evil. 
Blanche shrieked and rushed after 
her. Lucy Blake caught hold of 
her mother, and shook all over, and 
even Miss Gort ran on tiptoe to the 
door. The General followed her. 

All was dark and quiet in the ball. 
The front door was ajar, and Georgie 
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sy pe aed there listening. 
e dull tramp of men’s feet came 
nearer and nearer; the General and 

ladies whispered together 


better go in,’ and led her into the 
house. ‘You had better go in,’ he 
repeated to the group that rushed 
up to him with eager exclamations ; 
and struck with horror at they knew 
not what dread, they all retreated 
except Georgie, who stood back in 
the shadow of the doorway. 

‘I am alone now,’ she said, half 
aloud ; ‘I am alone, and may stand 
by myself” and yet she scarcely 
knew what she meant by her words. 
She saw them carry in their burden, 
and lay it gently down on the great 
stone slab in the hall, and she saw 
in the grey pallor of the faces round 
her what had happened. Scarcely 
a word was spoken, but when four 
of them made a movement to take 
up the body and carry it elsewhere, 
she came up and said ‘ Let me see 
him,’ and they fell back without a 
word and let her look. 

He was quite dead, with the stiff 
sweet smile of death fixed on his 
face. 

‘How was it?’ she asked of the 
nearest to her. ‘he man shook his 
head, and did not speak. 

‘ His gun must have gone off and 
shot him,’ Jack Eversley said, in a 
low voice; ‘his foot must have 
slipped, we think.’ 

here was silence for a moment 
or two, and then Georgie turned 
away. Arthur Bertie came back 
from the boudoir, and found her 
holding on to the balustrade of the 
staircase, and he gave her his arm 
to help her up-stairs, but neither of 
them spoke a word till they reached 
her room; then he said, ‘Shall I 
send any one to you?’ She shook 
her head, and he added, ‘ We have 
telegraphed for Simon.’ 

Georgie had been quite calm, but 
as he said the last words a convul- 
sive shudder passed through her, 


g out her hands, she 
would have fallen if he had not 
caught her, and ringing for her 
maid left her in her room. 

The doom had fallen: it must 
have been just twelve hours after 
the room had been 
Frank had met his dea 
lying there on his back in the 
heather, not far from where he had 
left the luncheon party, just in view 
of the castle tower. His gun lay 
near him, discharged, and the shot 
had gone straight to the heart, and 
the broken, bruised heather above 
showed where he had missed his 
footing, and stumbled. 

> = > 


- 

Simon Fraser came back. The 
party was broken up. 

The party that had met in such 
high spirits dispersed in grief and 
horror 


Simon came back, and with Jack 
Eversley looked over all poor Frank's 

pers. 

* Will you give her this ? he said, 
after glancing at a half-folded sheet 
of note-paper that was on the top of 
the desk. 

‘Why not give it yourself? 

Fraser shook his head. 

‘It has struck me more than once, 
Simon—perhaps I am doing her in- 
justice—but it did strike me, and 
does so still, that poor Frank was 
ill-advised in his attachment to Miss 
Filmer. That is not what I meant 
to say when I began my sentence,’ 
he added, as his companion did not 
reply. ‘Do you knowmuch of her? 
—I think you do.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Simon, quietly; ‘I 
knew her some years ago very in- 
timately.’ 

*So I fancied.’ 

Both were silent, and Eversley 
stood with the folded paper irreso- 
lutely by the door. 

*I have no right to ask,’ he said, 
presently, and then paused again. 

Colonel Fraser had finished his 
inspection of the desk, and as he 
locked it he looked in his com- 

ion’s face, and said, ‘ I suppose I 
ow what you mean. Georgiana 
Filmer is the last woman I should 
think of asking to be my wife. Do 
not let me give you any prejudice 
against her; poor girl! she needs a 
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friend, and 5 me has lost a true one 
in this poor bo 

The paper had been written on 
the Sunday night when Frank had 
promised that the doom chamber 
should be unclosed. He had written 
it evidently just after leaving Georgie 
in the boudoir, and on the outside 
was scrawled ‘ If I die.’ 

* You see that I can give my life 
for your smallest wish, he had 
written. ‘I have only pain in think- 
ing that you may regret what you 
said; do not regret; do not dream 
but that I love you too much not 
gladly to die, only grant me one 
thing—kiss me before they shut my 
coffin. I shall know it. Sometimes 
I have thought you did not care for 
me; I love you so intensely that I 
am jealous; when I am gone, think 
of me with affection.’ 

The paper was hastily written, 
and had but those few words, and 
Georgie read them with a blanched 
cheek, but with a slight bitter smile 
on her face. 

* Will you take me to the room?’ 
she said when she had finished read- 
ing it, and she and Eversley went 


together, and he stood musing sadly 


and strangely by the window while 
she touched the dead lips with hers. 
There was a look of hard misery on 
her face when she turned to leave 
the room, and Jack Eversley pitied 
her, knowing, as he did, all that 
might be in her mind. He took her 
hand when they were in the passage, 
and held it kindly as he said, ‘ One 


has many a bitter lesson to learn in 
this life, Georgie, but it is no use 
looking back on < days.’ 

She made no reply, but a sudden 
colour came over Pies ; she bent 
and kissed the hand that held hers, 
then turned into her own room “=! 
shut her door. Lady Blanche wept 
herself into quite a little illness ; 
and Jack went the week after to 
Kelso, and she told every one at the 
Caledonian ball that her charming 
black and white dress was worn for 
that dear, dear Mr. Fraser ; and when 
the next season she met the General, 
and he asked her where was her 
charming and most interesting friend 
Miss Filmer, the fair lady said, ‘ Oh, 
Miss Filmer! really it was the 
greatest shame, but she was such a 
bad correspondent, she had not an- 
swered her last letter, and she really 
did not now know where she was. 
Yes, she had been very nice, hadn’t 
she? and so handsome!’ 

The General found himself un- 
usually popular as a side dish that 
winter, and told the ‘sad story’ 
with remarkable pathos and many 
annotations; and Miss Lucy, who 
went to Pau with her mother for 
change of scene, married a consump- 
tive young clergyman the following 
spring, and plays her ‘ Leider ohne 
Worte’ as a voluntary on the har- 
monium of his pretty little Lincoln- 
shire church to this day. 

Simon Fraser left the army. He 
is still unmarried. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOW WINGFIELD STEERED THE OXFORD EIGHT AND BAXTER ROWED ‘FIVE.’ 


N the morning after the bump- 
supper above described I was 
loafing round the Quadrangle, not 
feeling inclined, after the excitement 
of the previous evening, to do any- 
thing particular, when I met Hallett 
walking rapidly from the direction 
of the College-gate, and looking as 
if he were on some rather important 
business. 

‘Oh, Maynard,’ he said, ‘ have you 
seen Baxter this morning? I dare 
say the lazy 8 in bed.’ 

‘Ob, no, I replied, ‘I met him 
just now going to breakfast with 
Vere on a red-herring and soda 
water. He said he smoked a little 
too much last night, and a red-her- 
ring and tea, with soda-water to 
follow, always set him up better 
than anything else.’ 

‘Hallett,’ shouted a voice, which 
could belong to none but Baxter; 
and at the same moment a soda- 
water cork hit me smartly on the 
shoulder. We looked up and be- 
held Baxter and Vere, leaning, each 
with his elbows resting on a red 
cushion, from a window on the first 
floor above us. 

‘Oh, you're there, are you?’ said 
Hallett; ‘I’ve got some news for 
you.’ 

‘Come up here and tell it, then. 
Come along, Maynard; you want 
some soda-water awfully, I can see.’ 

Up we went accordingly. Vere 
produced some more tumblers and 
soda-water, which we proceeded to 
uncork. 

‘Well, now, old man,’ inquired 
Baxter, ‘ what’s up?’ 

‘The soda-water for one,’ put in 
Vere, as the cork of the bottle he 
held flew up to the ceiling, followed 
by the contents. 

‘Why,’ returned Hallett, with a 
passing smile at Vere’s little joke, 
‘I’ve just been strolling round the 
parks, and met the gallant president 
of the O. U. B. C.* He said he was 
just coming to speak to me about 

* Oxford University Boat Club. 


you. He wants to try you in the 
*Varsity to-day instead of Pulteney.’ 

‘ By—Jove! you don’t mean that, 
old fellow ?’ 

* Yes; he says Pulteney’s no more 
use than a corpse: they were loth 
to give him up, because he’s a big 
man and rows in fair form; but 
they’ve come to the conclusion at 
last that he doesn’t pull much more 
than the weight of his boots.’ 

‘ Ah, Tip told me the same thing 
after he steered them yesterday. 
Hang it, I wish I hadn’t drunk so 
much soda-water; I shall be as weak 
as a baby when I get into the boat. 
Vere, you treacherous old serpent, 
it’s your fault. Here I've had a 
chance given me of aquatic distinc- 
tion, and your soda-water, sir, bas 
robbed me of the golden prospect.’ 

* Yes,’ said Vere, in a tone of deep 
contrition, “and has even gone so 
far as to take away your “ coppers.” ’ 

‘Well, I’m going off to grind, 
said Hallett; ‘ you'll be down at the 
river by half-past two, Baxter?” 

‘ All right, my lad, I'll be there, 
and if I don’t pull the weight of my 
boots—double-soled clumps, mind— 
and a pound or two over, I'll shoot 
myself to death with soda-water 
corks.’ 

So Baxter rowed ‘Five’ that day, 
and though his style was a little 
rough, and the debauch of the night 
before had, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘played old Harry with his 
internal arrangements, Singleton, 
the president, saw that, when the 
day of the race came, the new ‘ Five’ 
would do good service for the dark- 
blue. The Eight had been already 
a few days in training, but it still 
wanted more than a month to the 
race-day, so that there was plenty 
of time for minor improvements of 
style; and, as Baxter went into train- 
ing with a determination to do all 
he knew for his ’Varsity, it was not 
long before his ‘ feather’ came down 
to the level of the rest of the crew, 
and his time was pronounced right 
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as clockwork; and we of St. An- 
thony’s felt very proud of our man, 
as we watched him with his great 
chest coming down between his 
knees for the stroke, and going back 
with a long swing like a sledge- 
hammer. For myself, I know that 
when I heard an old University oar 
say to a friend on the bank, ‘By 
Jove! that man Five does more 
work than the rest of the boat put 
together, I walked firmer on the 
ground for a week, and felt that to 
be a St. Anthony’s man was among 
the highest privileges of this life. 
Tom Percy, alias ‘T. P.,’ alias 
‘Tippy,’ alias ‘ Tip,’ had, as I men- 
tioned before, steered the Oxford 
crew of the previous year; and as 
he had not increased more than 
three or four pounds in weight, it 
was a matter of course that he 
should be the coxswain for this year 
also. One Saturday, when the Eight 
had been in training about a fort- 
night, Tip, who was a great lover 
of racquets, and liked to test the 
skill of every freshman who knew 
anything of the game, invited me 
to play with him. When we had 
played five games, four of which I 


lost, and were performing ablutions 
after the exercise, Tip said in his 
sharp way,‘ What are you going to 
donow? Comeand ride: the Eight 
don’t want me this afternoon, they’ve 


got old Parkes to steer them: it’s 
the last holiday I shall have, too, 
for they go into the racing-boat on 
Monday, and I shall be wanted 
every daythen. There, no humbug 
about grinding for smalls,’ he con- 
tinued, putting on his coat and 
hooking his arm into mine, ‘ we'll 
get a couple of nags at Joe Tollitt’s, 
and I'll show you some of the coun- 
try: he’s got a little brown mare 
that suits me to a hair.’ 

Accordingly after lunch to Joe 
Tollitt’s we went. Tip was much 
chagrined to find that the little 
brown mare was out; however, there 
were plenty of less attractive animals 
to pick from, and we were soon 
mounted on two of those rakish- 
looking, stick-at-nothing steeds that 
Oxford knows so well. Tip’s notion 
of showing the country was to kee: 
as far as possible from the hig 
roads and never to ride for more 
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than ten minutes in the same direc- 
tion. By carrying out this plan, 
what with interesting fences and 
exciting gallops, we soon lost all 
count of time; and it was not till 
Percy’s horse had refused three 


eg ee have had enough: I 
wonder where the deuce we are.’ 

*“ Oxford six miles,”’ replied I, 
quoting the finger-post, as we came 
out at four cross-roads. 

‘I have to dine with the Eight at 
six, said Tip, ‘and it’s a quarier 
past five now, and we have to take 
the horses back and dress: touch 
your mare up a bit ; we must quicken 
the pace; we shall be awfully late 
as it is.’ 

By dint of constant stimulus we 
managed to put our horses along at 
something like the required y 
and were beginning to think we 
should not be very late after all, 
when, coming y round a 
corner, Percy’s horse stumbled and 
fell, throwing his rider as heavily as 
seven stone ten can fall, into the 
road. By pulling my mare on to 
her haunches I barely avoided 
riding over him. Tip’s horse was 
up directly; perhaps it was not his 
first adventure of the kind; but not 
so Tip. He lay perfectly still on 
his face for a minute or so, and I 
thought we should never hear our 
coxswain’s sharp little voice again ; 
but he came to directly, and then I 
asked him if he was much hurt. 
‘Cracked my arm,’ he replied; ‘ get 
me to some farm-house, if you can, 
my lad.’ Though he spoke in some- 
thing like his old authoritative tone, 
I could see he was faint with pai 
What was I to do? It would not 
do to set off with the little man in 
my arms in search of a hospitable 
farmer, leaving the two horses to 
their own devices; so at last I was 
fain to lay Tip with his saddle under 
him against the bank at the road- 
side, and set off on my own horse to 
fetch assistance. I was not long in 
finding a couple of farm-labourers 
to help me, and between us we 
brought both Percy and the horses 
to a comfortable homestead in the 





nard, I'll thank you to be off and 
tell the story to your friends at St. 
3? 


It was past eight when I reached 
the College. I went first to Baxter’s 
rooms, and found him just returned 
from dining with the Eight, and 
lighting his lamp in preparation for 
the severest of grinds. 

‘I'm afraid I’m disturbing you,’ 
said I. 

‘Oh; no, young un, come in; I’m 
just preparing for an enlightened 
study of the Nicomachean Ethics by 
the help of Mr. Browne’s transla- 
tion; a regular Browne study, in 
fact, as Vere would say; but I’m 
not in harness yet—coat to change, 
slippers, and general derangement 
of dress to come; so sit down: take 
the easy chair.’ 

“Thanks; I won’t stay five mi- 
nutes, but I’ve got something to 
tell you. I’ve been out for a ride 
with Percy.’ 

‘And got spilt, ch? said Baxter. 
‘I thought by your look there was 
something up.’ 

‘ No, not exactly,’ I replied, ‘ but 
Percy has come rather to grief— 
broken his arm.’ 

‘You don’t mean that ; poor dear 
little Tip! Where is he now? 

‘I’ve Toft him in good hands at a 
farmer’s three miles off on the Ban- 
bury road. He didn’t seem to care 
much, ex ing that, as he said, it’s 
all up with his steering for this year.’ 

‘ Yes, by Jove!’ exclaimed Baxter, 
‘and I don’t know where the ’Varsity 
will find another cox. The men 
who steered the trial Eights are no 
good; neither of them knows even 
how to keep his lines taut, much 
less steer on a broad water like the 
Thames. I tell you what, I shouldn’t 
wonder if our little Tom Thumb, 
what's his name—— 


got he’s steered splendidly. Ill 
speak to Singleton to-morrow, and 
get him tried at any rate. Now, 
young un, I think I must trouble 
you to be off, for it’s time I tackled 
the venerable Stagirite. Youd 
better let Hallett know all about 


poor Tip.’ 

‘Yes; I'll go to him at once.’ 

‘Ah, do. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

Next day Wingfield was tried as 
coxswain, as well as one or two 
others, who were considered likely 
men; and for three or four days it 
was not settled who should fill the 
vacant seat in the stern of the boat. 
Wingfield, meantime, was fluttering 
between exultation at having steered 
the ’Varsity even for a day, and 
the fear lest he should be rejected 
after all. At last, after steering the 
Fight — long course one day, 
he said me, ‘Tell you what, 
Maynard, they really ought to have 
me after my steering to-day: don’t 
laugh ; I tell youI snow Tom Percy 
couldn't have taken them better. 
What are you grinning at? You 
old duffer, you. don’t know good 
steering when you see it. Here’s 
Baxter; Ill just ask him. Now, 

wasn’t my steering first-rate 
to-day ?” 

‘Well, I suppose it must have 
been,’ returned Baxter, ‘for I’ve 
just had orders to tell you you're to 
be cox. of the Eight.’ 

‘Hurrah! I told you so, May- 
nard. I knew I steered well. 
Hurrah! And off the small man 
went, in a joyous trot, that expressed 
better than any words the height of 
his glee and exultation. 

Having lived in the country all 
my life till I came to St. Anthony’s, 
and my interest in the Oxford and 
Cambridge race never having gone 
beyond betting ‘3 to 2 in tizzies’ 
with my chums at school, I had 
never yet had the luck to witness 
what the daily papers always call 
‘ the struggle for the blue riband of 
the Thames.’ Now, however, I felt 
that to see The Race was one of the 
necessaries of life; and accordingly, 
T availed myself of a general invita- 
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tion, given me long by one of 
my uncles, to spend the week but 
one before Easter at his house at 
Kensington. 

The Eight bad been three days 
on the London water when I reached 
town, on the Monday before the 
race. Next day I ran down to 
Putney to see how things were 
going on, and saw our boat come 
in, after rowing the whole course. 
There was a little knot of men wait- 
ing to see the crew step ashore— 
two or three newspaper corre- 
spondents, University men, water- 
men, and a few others. It was 
curious to see the different ways 
the men had of getting out of the 
boat. Stroke and Bow tried, without 
much success, to look as if a four- 
mile row were to them a mere baga- 
telle; ‘Three’ and ‘ Four,’ on the 
other hand, sat for a minute or two 
with their heads sunk down to their 
knees, as though they never meant 
to row again, and then roge slowly, 
and walked off with the air of 
martyrs who felt that they were 
sacrificing their lives by inches on 
the altar of patriotism. As for 
Baxter, he hitched up his trousers 
in a subdued way, and tumbled out 
anyhow, with two or three puffs 
and snorts, and without the least 
regard for appearances ; while Wing- 
field displayed in every motion a 
deep sense of his dignity and respon- 
sibility, as Coxswain of the Oxford 
Eight. 

‘Hallo, young‘un!’ exclaimed 
Baxter, suddenly, as his ‘eye fell 
upon me, ‘are you there? Come to 
see your friends perform, eh ?’ 

* Yes,’ said I; ‘how do you get 
on? 

‘All right, as far as I'm con- 
cerned: Three and Four have been 
rather seedy the last day or two; 
but they'll be fit enough by Satur- 


y. 

‘And what about Cambridge?’ 
I inquired. 

‘Oh, they came to town yester- 
day: you'll see them come in 
directly; they’re disgustingly good 
this year. They say their Stroke’s 
aman of undying pluck—so’s our 
man, for that matter; hard as nails, 
and the coolest oar out. It will be 
& ve-ry tough race, you'll see.’ 


‘May I ask, sir, what your time 
was to-day ?’ said one of the gentle- 
men of the Press, addressing r, 
note-book in hand. 

‘Fifteen minutes twenty seconds, 
on a slack tide,’ replied Baxter, 
promptly, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible wink at me. 

‘Indeed, sir; thank you. And 
what should you consider to be the 
betting now, sir?’ 

* Three to one on Oxford.’ 

‘Indeed; sir; thank you; much 
obliged. Good-day, sir.’ 

* We shall see all that in one of 
the penny papers to-morrow morn- 
ing,’ said ter: ‘you wouldn't 
think he could take all that in, 
would you? Just shows how much 
those ‘fellows’ information is good 
for: they get crammed up with 
some startling particulars now and 

en.’ 

Wingfield, who had been super- 
intending, as he thought himself in 
duty bound, the removal of the 
boat to its shelter for the night, now 
joined us. 

‘How do, Maynard? he said, 
with a lively nod. ‘Baxter, get 
away and wash; don’t stand there, 
catching your death of cold; I'll 
tell Maynard all about everything. 
Now go on, there’s a good fellow.’ 

* All right, Tommy ; I’m off. By- 
by, my lad,’ to me; and Baxter 
went off to wash, as he was bid. It 
was clear that a change had taken 
place in the relations of the small 
to the big man: the former had be- 
come—at least in his own estima- 
tion—an absolute but beneficent 
ruler; the latter a sober-minded 
and submissive subject. After some 
conversation with Wingfield, during 
which he offered me a ticket for the 
Umpire’s boat, and recommended 
me to go to Evans's either the night 
before or the night after the race, on 
account of the splendid row there 
was sure to be, as if he knew all 
about it from the experience of a 
lifetime, we parted, breathing de- 
vout wishes for the success of the 
dark-blue colours on the coming 
Saturday morning. 

Friday evening found me, for the 
first time in my life, at Evans’s, 
under the protection of Vere, whom 
I had happened to meet a day or 
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two before at a cigar-shop in the 
Strand, buying what he called 
‘Herba Nicotiana, vulgo appellata 
Tobacco.’ Most people know what 
Evans's supper-rooms are like. The 
room being filled almost entirely with 
Oxford and Cambridge men, all 
having their thoughts fixed on the 
coming race, the excitement soon ran 
high; and when a well-known singer 
came forward and gave us a spirited 
stave, appropriate to the occasion, 
extolling alternately the dark and 
light blue, party enthusiasm reached 
its highest pitch. I was greatly 
excited myself, and so was Vere; I 
shall not, therefore, attempt to 
describe all the events of. the 
evening. My impression is, that a 
great deal of glass was smashed; 
that several appeals were made by 
at least two proprietors (Vere said 
there was only one); that the 
waiters had a very bad time of it 
altogether ; and that my hat, when I 
got out into the street after a severe 
struggle, had assumed the contour 
of the ‘shocking bad’ article which 
adorns the head of the Irish car- 


man. 

Fortunately I was not obliged to 
rise very early next morning, as the 
race was to start a little before 
eleven, and I had not far to go. 
Vere had engaged a horse to ride 
along the towing-path; so I started 
by myself, got on board the steamer 
early, and managed to secure a good 
place to view the race. 

It was a clear sunshiny day, with 
a light breeze blowing rather cool 
from the west, and the attendance of 
spectators, both on land and water, 
was enormous. Not to mention the 
steamers, of which there were five 
or six, mostly crammed almost to 
sinking point, the river from Putney 
bridge to Simmons’ boat-house was 
gay with small craft of all descrip- 
tions, cockney crews with the live- 
liest uniforms and the worst pos- 
sible styles of rowing, pale govern- 
ment clerks adventuring their lives, 
and, still worse, their unexceptionable 
straw hats in skiffs of frail con- 
struction, young tradesmen in their 
shirt-sleeves and shiny hats toiling 
in heavy tubs to the admiration of 
their sweethearts in the stern. Here 
and there the bright blue of the 
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London Rowing Club or the scarlet 
of Kingston might be seen in a 
graceful outrigged four, and one 
boat, that I icularly noticed, 
was rowed by four young ladies in 
blue jackets, straw hats, and white 
kid gloves, who looked very charm- 
ing and excited much admiration. 
The banks were lively too, though 
not so gay as at some other parts 
nearer the finish; the ladies were 
not so numerous here or so well 
dressed, but the bright faces of the 
crowd, the bits of colour here and 
there lighting up the dark masses, 
as men in various uniforms moved 
in and out among the throng 
with the clear sunlight brighten- 
ing up the whole, gave things a 
cheery, holiday look, that calmed to 
some extent the intense anxiety I 
was beginning to feel about the issue 
of the coming race. I could hear 
from time to time the shouts on the 
bank, as we dodged about trying to 
get into our proper position. ‘Ox- 
ford or Cambridge colours three- 
pence.’—*‘ I'll give 5 to 4 on Oxford ; 
will any gentleman take 5 to 4 ?”— 
‘Boat, sir? Here you are, sir—take 
the three on yer for ’arf-a-crown.’— 
* Want to see the start, sir ?—try my 
little boat, sir.—‘ Will any gentle- 
man take 5 to 4?’ &e. 

The two boats came out a little 
after the appointed time, looking 
very stately and beautiful, as they 
paddled quietly to their starting- 
rafts, with cheers rising to greet 
them on all sides as they moved 
along. While the usual manceuvring 
of the refractory steamers was going 
on, my eyes were fixed on my two 
friends in the Oxford boat. Baxter 
looked in splendid condition, but, as 
time went on, and the start was still 
delayed, he grew uncomfortable, 
gripping his oar nervously, hitching 
up his trousers, and settling himself 
on his thwart in a way that showed 
he was far from easy in his mind. 
Wingfield, on the other hand, sat 
with his legs tucked in, and his 
hands tightly grasping the rudder- 
lines, pale, but looking as though 
his whole soul and body were bent 
up to one object, and seeming quite 
insensible to everything beside. At 
last ‘those confounded steamers’ 
were got into something like order, 
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except one dingy low-lived monster, 
which lay in shore some distance 
ahead of the rest, and was utterly 
intractable. Each man in the two 
crews took a last look round, settled 
himself for the last time on his 
thwart, strung himself up, and came 
forward ready for the stroke: the 
starter gave the word and both 
boats sprang off together. The roar 
that broke forth at once from all 
sides telegraphed far up the river 
that the race had begun; the crowd 
on the bank stood still for a mo- 
ment, and then began to move in 
one direction; the small craft be- 
came generally excited ; the steamers 
groaned and snorted; while, above 
all, the cries of ‘Cambridge!’ ‘ Ox- 
ford! rose into the air, sometimes 
sharp and clear, sometimes blend- 
ing in one dull surging roar. And 
so the race swept on, the two slender 
boats with their long gleaming oars 
forging on in the midst, and holding 
their course in spite of heaving 
waters, insolent steamers, and cock- 
ney wherries. For the first dozen 
strokes they seemed almost dead 
level, then Cambridge, rowing the 
faster stroke, began to go slowly 
ahead. ‘ Cambridge!’ ‘ Cambridge !’ 
was the cry, answered by ‘ Now, 
Oxford!’ ‘ Oxford! in atone of re- 
monstrance. But our stroke did 
not quicken, and still the light-blue 
kept creeping to the front. At the 
Soap-works they were half a length 
ahead, and as we neared Hammer- 
smith they had drawn clear. 

‘T'll give 6 to 4 on Cambridge,’ 
shouted some one near me. 

‘I'll take you,’ replieda voice that 
I knew well. I looked round and 
saw, for the first time, that Hallett 
was standing within a few yards of 
me. We exchanged nods, and then 
turned to, and shouted ‘ Oxford!’ 
vigorously. Then I saw our stroke 
turn his head and take a leok after 
his foe, and then his broad chest 
came forward in quicker time, and 
his oar flashed faster over the water ; 
the boat seemed to start into fresh 
life, and inch by inch the lost 
ground was made up, and, amid 
exulting cries of ‘Oh! well rowed, 
Oxford!’ our boat drew up level 
once more, 

* Will you do that © ‘to 4 over 
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again, sir?’ said Hallett to the man 
near him. 

* Not just now, sir, returned the 
other in a rather surly tone. ‘Now 
Cambridge!) Cambridge answered 
the call by another spurt, and began 
once more to shoot ahead amid tre- 
mendous cheering. But our men 
were not to be denied, spurt answered 
spurt, and each boat alternately 
headed the other, while the roars 
and yells and even shrieks that 
rose from land and water swelled 
into a perfect storm. The boats 
shot Barnes bridge together; less 
than-a mile and the race would be 
over. Which would win? It was 
a splendid fight, but the anxiety 
was almost past bearing. At last 
the final effort came. The steamers 
were by this time a good way in 
the rear, but through a glass I 
could see that the dark-blue was 
once more going to the fore; they 
were gaining steadily every stroke; 
they must win. 

‘Oxford wins!’ shouted Hallett, 
now close beside me, ‘Oxford !— 
hurrah! Halloa! look there—what’s 
that? There’s a barge coming right 
across them—they’ll be swamped! 
Why the devil doesn’t Wingfield 
take ‘em round? Oh, d—n it, 
they'll lose the race! There they 
go—they must be—no, by Jove! 
they’re just in time—hurrah! it’s 
all right! Oh well steered, sir— 
jadged it beautifully—well steered 
—Oxford wins!’ 

It had been a very near thing, but 
the race was safe now, and with cries 
of ‘ Oxford!’ ‘ Oxford |’ rising louder 
and louder from every side the dark- 
blue shot past the flag at Mortlake, 
winners by three le 

‘ Oxford colours threepence, Cam- 
bridge colours one penny’ were the 
first words Hallett and I heard, as 
we stepped ashore at Putney; and 
didn’t I wear my colours proudly 
all that glorious afternoon! I shall 
never forget that race, and I don’t 
think anybody who saw it will 
ever forget it either. In St. An- 
thony’s at least it is ‘ freshly re- 
membered ;’ and if you want to stir 
the soul of an old rowing man of 
St. An’ , ask him if he re- 
members year when Wingfield 
steered and Baxter rowed Five. 
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<< 
THE HEART HATH A WORLD OF ITS OWN. 


(Wirn an ILLUsTRATIoN.) 


HOUGH the sapphire skies be studded ; 
Though the nigi:t be crowned with the moon ; 

If the soul be chained to December, 

What boots it to speak of June ? 
Doth the month command the summer ? 

Can a word bring warmth at will ?— 
Add heat to the flickering firelight ? 

For my lady's heart is chill. 


Can the songs that reposing Nature 
Softly repeats in her dreams ; 
The nightingale’s lay in the thicket, 
And the tinkling flow of the streams; 
The manifold voice of the ocean, 
When his ripples are loud as his roar, 
Whilst with this he washes the headland, 
And with those he kisses the shore : 


Can the rest of the sighing breezes, 
As they breathe their sweet last in the bowers, 
Or lull, on the calm-lying moorlands, 
The scented sleep of the flowers : 
Can the spirit of beauty that mirrors 
The sprite-like stars in the seas : 
Can the mystical silence of Heaven, 
Or the hush of the world, bring peace ? 


They may, if the heart be at quict ; 
They may, if the soul be at rest ; 
If not, they are lightning and thunder, 
And tempest and turmoil unblest. 
Let these wage their uttermost riot ; 
So the heart with its thoughts be at one, 
Tt Jaughs at their vain-sounding fury ; 
For the heart hath a world of its own. 


Is there peace in the heart of my lady ? 
Is there peace in the words we may trace 
As we peer o’er the ivory shoulder, 
Or read off the eloquent face ? 
Alas ! that so radiant a beauty 
Should be bound to so grave concern ; 
That the flush that was meant for affection 
To the shadow of shame should turn ! 


Yet she reads not a line of upbraiding. 
Though she hath misused her migit; 
And, where she meant but to trifle, 
Hath crushed, in her own despite. 
Ah! fairest of ladies, take comfort, 
Though the phrase be measured and strange, 
He, loving thee once, loves for ever ; 
Loves ever, and knows not change. 
Yet cannot he love the unlovely ; 
And his words must be fettered and cold, 
Till thou hast recovered thy nature, 
And frankly hast smiled as of old : 
Fer the outraged heart must shelter, 
And the wounded and yearning soul 
Must hide even tropical passion 
"Neath the outer ice of the pole. 
A. H. G. 
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PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


——t 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY THE LAKE. 


HE mare which Mr. Talbot had 
declared to be ‘too slight for 
Bathurst’ had carried that gentle- 
man far away from the brothers long 
before the conversation which has 
just been recorded had come to 
a close. She had visibly flagged, as 
has been narrated, on a piece of 
marshy, spongy turf, and then she 
had got herself together, and gal- 
lantly borne him over a hurdle and 
away on a slightly sloping piece of 
ground into the extreme edge of the 
Haldon parkland. Then he had 
ulled up, quoting to himself the 
fine ‘This is the place—stand still, 
my steed. Let me review the most 
eligible way of getting back to the 
house without falling in with those 
fellows again. I don’t want that 
now. ‘This he said to himself 
breathlessly, looking about him for a 
short cut back to the house. Pre- 
sently he saw one that looked pro- 
mising—an elm-tree avenue in fall 
foliage, through which he could 
gallop unobserved by any one who 
might be on the high lands adjoin- 
ing. ‘Oh, ride as though you were 
flying!’ He sang out the refrain of 
the brilliant Irish ballad heartily as 
the mare bounded into her stride, 
and the goal he sought was brought 
nearer to him each instant. As he 
went along, conscious of looking 
well in the blue unclouded weather, 
swinging easily and gracefully to 
each movement of the mare's, he 
felt rather sorry that Blanche was 
not near to see him ; and the feeling 
was not an extraordinarily con- 
ceited one under the circumstances, 
for with his Glengarry bent down 
low over his brow, his handsome fair 
face glowing with the sun and the 
exercise, and his bold blue eyes 
brilliant with excitement, he was no 
unworthy object merely trom the 
artistic point of view. 
A groom came out as he clattered 
hastily into the yard, and as the 
mare was led oft with heaving sides 


and seething flanks, he turned to go 
towards the house; and met Blanche. 

‘What a mad rider you are, 
Frank!’ she said, reproachfully ; 
‘why such haste when the very air 
is languid? How you have heated 
that poor horse !’ 

‘I was anxious to get back,’ he 
said. And then Blanche tried to 
pass on nearer to the horse, and he 
offered her his arm to stop her pro- 
gress. ‘ Nevermind the mare now; 
she has been on probation to-day. 
I have been putting her through all 
her paces, in order to see whether 
she will suit you or not. I have 
decided that she will suit you—so 
she is yours.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ You are really gorgeous in your 
generosity, Frank—a sort of man 
who would order round “ more car- 
riages” with as grand a grace as 
the Irish magnate did. She must 
not be mine, however, the pre 
—. I should have a slight 
difficulty in keeping her in fur- 
nished lodgings in town.” 

They had sauntered slowly out of 
the yard while she had been speak- 
ing; and now they had reached a 
bend in the drive from whence two 
eoeny oy leading direct to the 

ouse, the other bearing away to the 
lake—diverged. She half inclined to 
to the former path, but he whis- 
pered— 

‘No, no! come down by the 
lake.’ 

*T am afraid of a sun-stroke,’ she 
said, putting her hand up to her bare 
head as she spoke. ‘I rushed out 
without a hat to geta few flowers; 
and then Isaw you, and forgot my 
tiowers in the agitation your 
furious riding caused me.’ 

‘ There’s a depth of shade under 
that old ilex that will secure you 
from ail fear of sun-stroke. Do 
come, Bianche.’ 

He moved on with his left hand 
Clasping hers as it rested on his 


















go 

“What have you done with the 
Talbots? she 

‘Oh! never mind the Talbots, 
he replied. 

* But I do mind about them par- 
ticularly,’ and then—she could only 
think it, she dared not speak as one 
who knew—she went on: ‘I am 
afraid things are not going as well 
= Mr. Talbot as his friends could 
wish.’ 

‘I am afraid that there is some- 
thing wrong with Master Edgar, 
he replied, carelessly, ‘but he’s 
such a queer, close fellow, one can 
never make out what he’s after; 
however, as our thinking about it 
won’t help him, we had better not 
think about it, eh? 

‘ Frank, you are so funnily selfish,’ 
she said, laughing; ‘ there is a grain 
of truth and honesty at the bottom 
of every selfish remark you make 
which causes me to regard it more 
leniently than I should otherwise 
do, sir ; still you are selfish, and it 
is a pity.’ 

‘1 will take the rest of your re- 
bukes sitting down, if you will allow 
me,’ he replied, smiling; ‘ there is 
a place for you, here cn this mound 
by the roots—the light falls on 
your chignon in a most marvellous 
manner, and your face will be in 
shade; so! may I sit here?’ 

He seated himself close by her 
side, even as he asked it; leant on 
his elbow, and looked up very lov- 
ingly into her face. ‘1 wish you 
would let me go and get my hat,’ 
she exclaimed, turning her face 
slightly away from his bent, earnest 
gaze. 


* No, no, no!’ 

* There you are! selfish again! it 
pleases you that I should sit here 
and scorch my brains because the 
light falls, as it seems good to you 
that it should fall, on my chignon.’ 

* Blanche! not for that only.’ 

His tone was a little more serious 
than any she had ever heard from 
him before. She looked round at 
bim quickly and scrutinisingly, and 
then she said— 

‘ For some equally frivolous reason, 
then, I am sure!’ Then, ‘ Forgive 
me, Frank, for saying that. I really 
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beg your pardon, but you are so 
much what a brother would be to 
me that I cannot help talking to 
you as if you were my brother.’ 

‘I don’t seem to care to see that 
een strengthened,’ he said, 


y. 

‘I am sorry for that, for it has 
been strengthening daily from the 
day I saw you first.’ 

* What did you think of me when 
you saw me first ? 

‘ I almost forget—no, I do not—I 
liked you, and felt as well disposed 
to you as one does towards 
the majority of people. Natural 
affection does not develop in an in- 
stant, you know.’ 

‘I don't care what natural affec- 
tion does, but the immortals love 
each other at first sight, and love is 
of them.’ 

‘I am sure I shall get a sun- 
stroke,’ Blanche said, hurriedly ; ‘ if 
you would only let me go and get 
my hat I should like you so much?” 

‘Perhaps you would not come 
back ?” 


* Yes, I would.’ 

‘ € Perhaps you would not come 
back alone ?’ 

‘ Well, it may occur to you to 
remember that Miss Talbot may 
find it dull alone with mamma.’ 

* Not a bit of it; she will find it 
delightful with mamma; at any 
rate, I find it delightful that she 
should be up there with mamma 
while I am here with you. Come, 
Blanche, don’t be so restless: you 
give your society for hours to Talbot 
or to Lal, and you grudge me a few 
minutes. I want to talk to you 
about ——’ 

* About what? she interrupted, 
laughing. ‘I can tell you, without 
your taking any trouble: you want 
me to speak to you of “ Tann- 
hauser,” without waiting for any re- 
plies from you ; you wish to enjoy the 
sun in silence, and as you know that 
Iam well contented to hear myself 
speak, you will condescend to listen 
to me.’ She tried to rattle on, with- 
out giving him the opportunity of 
saying a word; but he divined her 
motive, and frustrated it. 

* Quite the reverse,’ he said. ‘ Asa 
rule, you are right in supposing that 
while you spoke I could desire no 
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better oceupation than to hear you; 
but on this occasion I want to.speak, 
and you must listen.’ 

- * How well the house looks from 
Kere,’ she said. 

i‘ Yes; the remark is peculiarly 
relevant to the point I was discus- 
sing, is itnot ? he answered, smiling. 
* Queer it is that we should be sit- 
ting here looking at the house that 
would have been your own if you 
had not been over-proud and over- 
generous to me.’ 

‘ Not over-generous to you. I 
knew nothing of you: you were a 
name tome. “Bathurst’s boy” papa 
used to call you.’ Then the remem- 
brance of the proposition that had 
been made with regard to ‘ Ba- 
thurst’s boy’ by herself about her- 
self shot across her mind, and she 
blushed and laughed. 

* The man is very grateful for the 
good you gave the boy,’ he said, 
softly; ‘ I almost feel as if I owed 
myself to you, Blanche. What an 
obscure fellow I should have been 
if you had seen and conquered old 
Mr. Lyon!’ 

* Poverty, or, at any rate, want of 
wealth is not necessarily “ obscu- 
rity,” ’ she replied. 

He ed his shoulders, as if 
he rather doubted the truth of that 


aphorism. 
‘ You would have been an equally 
, and per @ far greater, 
man if you had left. to your 


own devices, Frank, than you will 
ever be now; you have nothing to 
be grateful to me for.’ 

‘Give me something to be grate- 
ful for, he said, winningly; and he 
= his white, well-shaped hand on 

ers as hespoke. ‘ Will you give 
me something to be grateful for? 
will you, Blanche?’ 

* Yes; I will give you excellent 
adviee—do not resent it. Remember 
what I said to you the other day 
when we were all down here—recall 
the spell I repeated, and the remark 
I ak about it.’ 

* Is that your advice ?” 

* Yes,’ 

* Why do you offer it?’ 

* Why, indeed!’ she said, with an 
assumption of a careless air. ‘I 
think I cam give you a cogent 
teason, though. I should like to see 
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you grow earnest, for, as I told you, 
“ the heart may not be thine” until? 
you do so; and it is a pity to wai 
over long for it, for Trixy’s heart. 
would be well worth having.” 

‘is that your advice—that I 
should endeavour to gain Miss Tal- 
bot’s heart ?’ he asked, and if he had 
not been Frank Bathurst he would 
have looked mortified. Being him- 
self, he merely threw an additionally 
imploring expression into his eyes— 
an expression which Blanche steadily 
resisted, for reasons that have been 
already assigned. 

* Indeed I do—if you can.’ 

He threw himself back with an 
air of confidence on the subject that 
was not quite pleasing to the woman 
who loved Trixy Talbot’s brother. 
‘ Frank, you are woefully conceited, 
I am afraid,’ she said, reproachfully ; 
‘and I feel rather guilty, for I 
know that I have aided in making 
you so.’ 

* No, not at all; your conscience 
is quite clear on that score,’ he re- 
plied, almost bitterly; ‘ you have 
been kind to me; but this morning 
you are determined, for some reason 
or other, to make your manner 
counterbalance all that kindness. 
I feel very much rebuffed.’ 

‘Now you make me feel gnilty 
of injustice, folly, and rudeness. 
Why should I rebuff you? To me 
you are all that the kindest brother 
could be; let me regard you as 
such, Frank; it will be such a com- 
fort to me.’ 

‘But it will be no comfort to 
me,’ he replied. ‘It is all very 
well, Blanche, but platonic affection 

down between friends, and 
fraternal affection will not answer 
between cousins, when I am one and 
you the other party concerned ; if I 
had never seen you, I should have 
fallen in love with Trixy Talbot; but 
I have seen you, and I’m @ gone 
*coon.’ 

She would not take it as a decla- 
ration ; she would not allow him to 
suppose that she could for one mo- 
ment think he intended it to be 
expressive of a desire to marry her. 
She did not belong to that order of 
women who look upon every word, 
even of avowed affection, as @ step 
towards the altar. So now she 


or 














began to sing out, sweetly and 

blithely, the words : 

Thy words of courtly flattery, such fall like 
morning dew ; 


For oh! love takes another turn, the tender and 
the true. 

Liking light as ours was never meant to last ; 

It was a moment's phantasy, and as such it has 
passed.” 


And when she sang that, Frank very 
wisely resolved to cease from further 
tender treatment of his subject that 
day. 

But he was very far from giving 
up his point; for all his gay, light 
manner, for all that habit of seem- 
ing never to care for one thing long, 
he had great tenacity of purpose, 
especially when, as in this case, 
obstacles arose where least they had 
been expected. ‘The hare that 
doubled most frequently was the 
one he most cared to course; the 
deer that gave the hounds a hard 
run was the one he loved to follow ; 
and the woman ‘ who warned the 
touch while winning the sense’ was 
the one he wished to woo, and win, 
and wed. 

‘Is she afraid of being seriously 
regarded too soon?’ he said, coax- 
ingly, when Blanche had quite 
finished her little strain. ‘Melo- 
dious Mentor! tell me the way to 
be tender and true according to 
your song.’ 

‘ Like “the Douglas,”’ she ex- 
claimed, eagerly changing the 
topic. ‘“ Douglas, Douglas tender 
and true!” Oh! those dear old 
border ballads, Why have we no 
bard to sing likewise in these days ? 
In place of those genuine rhythms 
we get verses of society that small 
critics are good enough to call 
“Praedesque.” Poor, maligned 
Praed! why should he be made to 
father such folly ? 

* As what?’ 

‘ As the tinkling lines that choke 
the magazines. We have lost our 
gallantry —our good gallantry, I 
mean; the “idea” flourishes still. 
We have lost our guileless belief 
in the “brave and noble,” and so 
none are found to sing it. We have 
lost our genuineness in most things, 
and specially in the artistic part of 
our nationality, have we not, Frank ?” 
*I have not given my mind to 
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the subject very seriously,’ he re- 
plied, pode *but I do not 
think that we have lost our “go” 
in poetry or in any other branch of 
art; there is an immense amount of 
fervid trash written and published, 
but a few young lights are rising up 
whose blaze is hot and clear.’ 

* But no one to be compared with 
Scott, or Byron, or Shelley—whom 
I don’t half understand.’ 

‘Scott, whom you mention now 
with such wholesome awe, was 
named less reverently by his com- 
peer in “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” :— 

“ And Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, all forgot, 
Resign their hallowed bays to Walter Scott.” 


“ Time tries all,” you know. A few 
of those whom you now look upon 
as producers of mere “ tinkling 
lines ” may be found to have good 
~y in them before the century is 
old.’ 

‘ I wonder whether there is any- 
thing in it all? she said, in alow 
voice. ‘Sometimes it all seems 
such vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and nothing is worth anything, and 


‘all is emptiness. Were the mighty 


men of old happy, I wonder ? Homer 
did not enjoy life a bit more for his 
works living on through all the ages. 
Do you think he was happy?’ 

‘I should not be surprised to hear 
he was not,’ Frank answered, lazily. 
‘ The fellow who wrote the “ Art of 
Love” (from experience, let us sup- 
pose), must have had a jolly time of 
it; but the knowledge that he is to 
be learnt a few hundred years hence 
by little boys who object to you can 
hardly add to any man’s happi- 


‘ Frank, Blanche Lyon said, sud- 
denly turning her head towards him 
as he lounged at her side, ‘ you're 
nice, and witty, and shallow—fright- 
fully shallow. I am sure if I had 
been a man I would have done 
something good with my life, for I 
have a horror of hearing the little 
things that we say in joke about the 
mighty things that have been. I 
lack veneration for many things, I 
know that, but I do respect so many 
things that you treat facetiously be- 
cause you fail to understand them.’ 

* That’s all Lionel Talbot talk— 
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treated accordingly,’ he said, langh- 
ing. ‘Lal is a c ing fellow, 
with an immense fund of faith in 
the true and the beautiful, and all 
the things that are generally written 
with capital initial letters; and you 
have picked up some of his notions. 
* Done something good with your 
life if you had been a man,” would 
you? What a boon it is to the rest 
of us that you are only a woman, and 
so not that colossal bore, a shining 
example! Here’s a chance for your 
ameliorating the mental condition 
of your suffering fellow-creatures 
still—do something good with my 
life. Iam quite ready to place it in 
your hands,’ 

‘ Were my brain steady I might 
think of accepting the charge, 
Frank, but the sun has been too 
much forme. “Oh! ilex tree—oh! 
ilex tree, how faithless are thy 
branches!” They have lei the rays 
in upon me, so that, if you would 
not see me grow red and unbe- 
coming, you will let me go in out 
of the way of them.’ 

‘It is a mistake to say “man 
never is but always to be blessed :” 
that applies especially to women,’ 
Frank said, impatiently. ‘I thought 
we were very happy here, so of 
course you find it too hot. Well, I 
am your slave, Blanche; we will go 
in, if you like. I will always do 
what you like.’ 

He had taken both her hands, and 
was lifting her up from her sitting 

ture as he spoke, and she was 
ooking up gladly and gratefully 
into his face—gladly and gratefully ! 
and he fully deserved that she 
should shower such glances upon 
him, for he had been very generous 
in saying no more when she had 
given him to understand that he had 
said enough. As she fairly balanced 
herself, and stood steadily upon her 
feet, Lionel came over the crest of 
the bank that rose up from the 
water, and Blanche blushed with the 
miserable consciousness that beset 
her of seeming other than she was; 
and the two men felt that the trip to 
Algeria, which Lionel had contem- 
plated, would be a desirable thing 
after all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘ THOU ART 80 NEAR, AND YET 
80 FAR.’ 


When Mr. Talbot went back to 
Haldon, leaving Lionel leaning 
against a hurdle, he (Edgar) was, 
as has been told, in no pleasant 
mood. He had suggested that his 
brother should bear the burden of 
the bad news to his sister, and his 
brother had, in all single-minded- 
ness, pointed out to him that to do 
so was his, the elder's, part. Mr. 
Talbot was far from feeling con- 
vinced that this was the case; at 
the same time he was equally far 
from being capable of again hinting 
his desires on the subject. Accord- 
ingly, he went back to the house 
just about the time that Frank 
Bathurst and Blanche emerged from 
the yard, and the glimpse he caught 
of that pair lazily sauntering away 
towards the water did not brighten 
his temper or his bearing. 

He found Beatrix sitting by 
the open window, down on the 
threshold of it, in fact, in the same 
position she had occupied on the 
previous night, when Frank Ba- 
thurst had faced her—looking elo- 
quently all his fervent admiration 
for her hair and eyes. She had a 
little work-basket on her lap, and 
an open book on a chair imme- 
diately by her side. But she was 
neither reading nor working actively 
—she was thinking,and her thoughts 
interfered with her executive power. 

*Can I speak to you here, without 
being liable to Mrs. Lyon at any 
moment? he asked, lifting up the 
open book and placing himself on 
the chair by her side. ‘If not, 
come away somewhere else, Trixy.’ 

* I can account for Mrs. Lyon for 
the next hour; she has gone down 
to the village, to look at a cottage 
that is to let.’ 

* What on earth for?’ 

* Blanche—Miss Lyon told her 
this morning that a friend of hers 
might possibly want a small coun- 
try-house soon; and Mrs. Lyon, it 
seems, delights in house-hunting. 
So she made inquiries of the ser- 
vants, heard of this cottage, and has 
gone off to look at it.’ 














‘And can you account for the 
others?’ he asked, carelessly ; but 
he watched her with furtive keen- 
ness as she began trifling with the 
contents of her work-basket, and 
answered— 

‘Miss Lyon has gone out to 
gather flowers—the others went out 
with you, did they not?’ 

‘She is gathering flowers that 
bloom unseen by us, then, for I saw 
her going down to the lake with 
Bathurst as I came in. However, 
that is not what I wanted to tell 

ou, Trixy. The truth is, things 
lowe gone very badly with me, and 
it is time you should know it, as 
you will be a sufferer.’ 

She looked up, startled and af- 
fected as much by the tenderness 
with which he addressed her, as by 
the tidings his words conveyed ; but 
before she had said anything he 
went on in a peevish tone— 

* Don’t go white and red about it. 
Of all things I hate a scene. The 
less said about my business the 
better, since no amount of talking 
can possibly set it straight. I have 


been unfortunate to an extraordi- ~ 


nary degree, having lost not only 
my own money butall Lionel’s and 
a good deal of Mark Sutton’s into 
the bargain——’ 

She interrupted him here by hold- 
ing her face up to kiss him; as he 
bent down to her he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘For mercy’s sake don’t cry, 
Beatrix,’ he muttered. ‘ I canstand 
anything better than women’s tears. 
lt is hard on you—very hard on 
you, I allow that, but you shall 
feel the change as little as possible; 
that I swear.’ 

* Oh! Edgar, do you believe that 
I am thinking of myself? she asked, 
reproachfully. 

* Of course I do—it is only natural 
and human that you should think 
of yourself. It is a bad thing for 
you; a very bad thing. In a little 
time, had I been able to hold on, 
you would probably have been in- 
dependent of me. Is that chance 


over, Trixy ?—tell me honestly.’ 

* What chance?’ she asked, crim- 
soning painfully. 

* We have come to such a pass 
that it is feeble of you to attempt 
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to evade my natural a about 


you out of false delicacy. How do 
you stand with Bathurst ?’ 

* Edgar! how can you ask me? 
If I stood in any other relation to 
him than is apparent to all the world 
should I not have told you? or 
— would he not have told you 
BO » 


‘I am not so sure of that—about 
him, at least,’ Edgar Talbot said, 
shaking his head. ‘ Now, look here, 
Trixy—you like him; of that I am 
sure. I shall more bitterly regret 
my loss of fortune on your account 
than I do already if it were the 
means of separating you from him. 
I have been very plain-spoken with 
you— far more so than 1 should have 
been if I did not feel that, even at 
some cost of fine feeling to you, I 
am bound to make you all the re- 
paration I can make. Be equally 
candid with me. Would it not be 
agreeable to your wishes to live 
down here for a time with the 
Lyons, rather than to return to a 
less comfortable home in London 
than you have known hitherto? 

‘To live down here!—no, no, no!’ 

* Not here at Haldon, but in tho 
village. I am the one Miss Lyon 
had in her mind when she spoke of 
some friend of hers possibly soon 
requiring country quarters.’ 

* How did she know?’ 

* Because I told her last night.’ 

‘How you all rely on her judg- 
ment,’ Trixy cried out, bitterly. ‘I 
thought till now that it was only 
Lionel and Mr. Bathurst who turned 
to her on all occasions, as if she 
were the best guide, philosopher, 
and friend they could possibly 
have. Now I find you give her 
your confidence before you give it 
to me.’ 

‘ Circumstances compelled me to 
give her my confidence. I want 
her mother to continue with you 
still,’ he answered, evasively. ‘ And 
now tell me—what objection have 
you to remaining down in this 
neighbourhood, provided a suitable 
house can be found? Victoria Street 
must go—I tell you that fairly ; and 
I do not think it will be to your 
interest or to mine to take you into 
an inferior metropolitan locality; 
besides, it will be cheaper here.’ 











can establish you here with the 
Lyons; should any change arise it 
will be easy to take you away.’ 

‘ What change are you contem- 
plating ?” 

* Well, to put it broadly, and in 
such a way that we may both fully 
understand the other—should Ba- 
thurst marry Blanche Lyon, I can 
quite feel with you that the village 
would be no fitting residence for 
you; but wedo not know that this 
is likely to be ; and therefore, unless 
the plan is positively painful to 
you, I shall ask you for my sake to 
agree to it.’ 

‘I submit entirely to your judg- 
ment,’ she said, coldly. It seemed 
to her that her brother was betray- 
ing a callousness as to her feelings 
in the matter which lessened his 
claims on her affeetion, however it 
might be about her obedienee. He 
was evidently determined to play her 
—his last card, however much she 
might suffer in the publicity of such 
staking, and however keenly she 
might be wounded if he lost. Plainly 
as he had spoken to her, she had 
not been able to bring herself to 
speak with equal plainness to him 
in return. He had assumed that 
she was in love with Mr. Bathurst, 
and she had not denied the assump- 
tion. On the other hand, she had 
not acquiesced in it even when he 
had said that he ‘could quite feeb 
with her that the village would be 
no fitting residence for her in the 
eventof Bathurst’s marrying Blanche 
Lyon.’ 

Inconsistent as it may appear, 
after the cool manner of her sub- 
mission having been commented 
upon, Beatrix Talbot was conscious 
of being glad that she was not to 
be entirely removed from thesociety 
of the man she loved. The incon- 
sistency is admitted, and the artistic 
propsioty of it defended, for in real 

ife the great majority are consistent 
only in inconsistency of feeling, if 
not of action. Some subtle adjust- 
ment of her sentiments regarding 
Frank Bathurst made her glad that 


throes and dissolvings of former 
habits; and she argued, after the 
manner of women, that the worst 
which certainly might ensue would 
be better than this unquiet in which 


her heart now dwelt. So she 
thought, comforting herself for a 
few moments after her last speech 
to her brother, and then she be- 
gan to stab herselfagain by picturing 
what she should do, and how she 
should feel if, after she was safely 
settled in the cottage with the Lyons, 
Mr. Bathurst came and took one of 
the inhabitants thereof away, leav- 
ing her (Trixy) tosolace Mrs. Lyon’s 
declining years. It was not a pleas- 
ing picture, but it did not last 
longer, fortunately, than such pain- 
ful mental paintings are wont to do. 
A sweeter subject, in more glowing 
hues, spread itself over the canvas 
of hermind presently,as she thought 
of the night before, and how he had 
looked at her when he had declared 
himself to ‘be sympathetic, what- 
ever Blanche might say to the con- 
trary.’ 

* Edgar, I will live wherever you 
wish me to live, and be as y as 
possible’ she said, suddenly, in 
quite a different tone to the one in 
which she had previously agreed to 
his desire. Then he got up and 
went away, thinking that it was 
impossible she could have looked so 
absurdly hopeful all in a moment 
if she had not some reasonable foun- 
dation for believing that Bathurst 
was in earnest about her. 

*If Blanche Lyon should elect to 
go away,’ he said to himself, ‘ Trixy 
would carry the day: he can’t re- 
sent the “present” soft influence.’ 
Then he despised Mr. Bathurst very 
heartily for that power of loving all 
that was lovely, which was so emi- 
nently characteristic of him, and 
at the same time made up his mind 
to adopt all the meams he knew, im 
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end to their cordial relations as at 
present existing. Perhaps there is 
no greater bore to the woman who 
does not want to marry him, than 
that a man she likes should persist 
in hovering perilously near the 
brink of that precipice—a proposal. 
His attentions, his devotion, his 
warm regard, are all such pleasant 
things that she cannot help wishing 
to keep them on as they are. But 
the serious offer of his hand and 
heart is quite another matter, one 
that ——— ee of the 
proceeding only to kill it the more 
effectually. For I hold it true that 
as itis impossible for a woman to 
think other than warmly and kindly 
of a man who has let her know that 
he loves her, so it is impossible for 
a man to think other than harshly 
of a woman who has suffered him 
to drift into the declaration when 
she can make him no fitting return. 
In the court of love there is no ap- 
peal against love turned to hate, 
wounded vanity, and the sense of 
having been lured into a false posi- 
tion. Blanche Lyon recogni 

these truths, and so, as she did care 
very much for Frank Bathurst's 
liking and regard, she was glad that, 
though he had very distinctly given 
her to understand that he loved her, 
he had not put her in the place of 
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either having to reject or accept 
love as a thing which must last 
l-eufficiently ro h ti 

) 


the person of Lionel Talbot. 
knew very well that he was not 
all the sort of man who sighs fi 
that whieh ought not in honour to 
be his; he had not atall the order 
of mind which covets his neigh- 
bour’s ions. Forsome men’s 
minds, the fact of there being a 
soupcon of doubt as to the ultimate 
end of their endeavours to create 
interest in the breasts of the women 
who most interest them, has a fatal 
fascination. For Lionel Talbot 
Blanche Lyon feared it would have 
none. He was not one to sigh to 
prove himself a@ stronger man than 
the one already in oceupation of 
that citadel which, aceording to his 
creed, could only be fairly rendered 
up once—a woman's heart. He 
would be incapable of running a 
race for any favour with any man, 
more especially with his old friend, 


* Blanche thought, sadly, even as she 


talked brightly to both the men as 
they walked one on either side of 
her up to the house. 
Without being deceitful or 

rately wicked, Blanche’s heart was 
made of the material that never 
suffers its owner to say die while a 
possibility of living exists. Even 
when she was miserable she would 
seem to be happy, partly out of 
pride for bh and partly out ot 
good feeling for others. ‘I cannot 
bear to be pitied for being depressed, 
or to depress others by looking 
downhearted,’ was the reason she 
had onee given when rebuked for an 
external air of joyousness that did 
not accord with what her mamma 
declared she ought to be feeling on 
some melancholy subject. So now, 
in aceordamce with the dictates of 
this considerate creed, she seemed 
to be very much at ease, very gay 
and full of vivacity, when she was 
in reality restless, nervous, and un- 


happy. : : 
One of the chief causes of her dis- 
quiet was that, after this, her rela 
tions with Frank would of necessity. 
be altered. She thought that it 
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would be impossible for him to be 
as he had been before with her. 
Though he had saved himself from 
actually asking her such a direct 
question as would have involved her 
giving him a direct answer, he had 
suffered such a tone to creep into 
the conversation as could have left 
no reasonable doubt in the mind of 
either as to the other having per- 
fectly understood the position. And 
she was sorry for this, more sorry 
than she would have been had 
she more clearly fathomed Frank 
Bathurst’s mind and feelings. It 
was not in him to give serious 
thought to what was over or to what 
was inevitable; it was not in him to 
regret anything for long, or to be- 
moan himself for having wandered 
into any sort of error, provided he 
could get out of it gracefully. On 
this occasion he told himself, with 
some truth, that he had got out of 
it gracefully. The sweet things he 
had said to Blanche would never be 
regretted by him; he was far too 
gallant to repent him of the utter- 
ance of tender words to a woman. 
Moreover, as he walked on by her 
side, looking down upon her bare 
head as she moved it in its un- 
covered glory from side to side, 
alternately addressing Lionel and 
himself, as she did this, and he was 
struck afresh by the beauty of her 
rounded cheek and clearly cut pro- 
file, he felt far from sure that he had 
made a mistake afterall. Blanche 
was just the sort of woman to exact 
a considerable amount of wooing 
before she would show herself ready 
to be won; she would never make 
a mistake and show that she ex- 
pected something serious when there 
was nothing serious coming; she 
would use her womanly prerogative 
to the full; freely as she might flirt, 
she would not go out meekly half- 
way to meet an offer of marriage. 
All these things he told himself, 
recovering his spirits most perfectly 
during the telling, waxing more 
charming and satisfactory to him- 
self and his companions as he be- 
came more charmed and satisfied 
each instant with the view of the 
case which he was offering for his 
own inspection. He banished all 
memory of the advice Blanche had 
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given him, the advice that he should 
gain Miss Talbot’s heart if he could. 
At least he only remembered it as 
@ superfluous sort of thing, re- 
minding himself as he did so that 
signs were not wanting to prove 
that the ‘endeavour’ would be a 
work of supererogation, since Trixy’s 
heart was already manifestly well- 
disposed towards him. Trixy Tal- 
bot had it notin her to carry on 
the war against an intruder’s sus- 
picion of his intrusion on a secluded 
scene being an untoward event, in 
the way Blanche was doing it now. 
He could but admire her, and her 
perfect acting of a part for which 
she would never have been cast if 
the choice had been given her. 

One grand condition of woman’s 
success was always hers ; she dressed 
with a perfect taste that always 
gave her a feeling of security and 
ease. She never permitted herself 
to be liable to the weakening influ- 
ence of the knowledge that her 
effort was marred by an ungraceful 
line or an unbecoming colour. It 
is next to impossible for a woman 
to be anything but awkward in a 
costume that violates the harmony 
of either proportion or hue. Blanche 
never did herself so much injustice 
as to let herself be put at such a 
disadvantage. 

So now she moved along secure 
in the primary condition of ease— 
she knew that from every point of 
view she looked well. Her luxuriant 
rippling hair was banded with fillets 
of the palest clearest mauve ribbon ; 
her transparent floating dress was 
of the same colour; her waist was 
well defined by a satin band, and 
the lace round her throat and wrists 
was narrow, neat, and straight 
enough to satisfy the most rigidly 
tidy. As she walked she raised her 
dress a little in front, and then com- 
ing out from under the white drapery 
were seen a pair of small, highly- 
arched feet cased in black-ribbed 
silk shoes. Both these men who 
looked upon her were artists, and 
though one preferred painting wild 
waves to women, it was hard to say 
whose taste she most thoroughly 
satisfied. 

* Did you ride far, Frank?’ Lionel 
asked, as they got themselves in 
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line and turned towards the house, 
Then he remembered that his ques- 
tion might seem to them to savour 
of a desire to know how long they 
had been together, and he was has- 
tening to add, ‘ I mean how did she 
carry you?’ when Blanche calmly 
answered— 

‘He could not have ridden far, 
for he has been back with me along 
time. I went out to the stable-yard 
to meet him, and then was gracious 
enough to come on here, risking a 
sun-stroke without my hat; you 
never can be sufficiently grateful to 
me, Frank.’ 

She said this by way of proving 
to Lionel that there really was no- 
thing behind this outward show 


which had evidently rather discom- - 


him when he came upon 
them by the lake. He will under- 
stand that if there were anything 
particular to me in Frank’s havin, 
come back to me soon, that I shoul 
not have mentioned, she thought, 
and simultaneously Lionel was 
thinking, She is honest, at least ; 
she wishes me to at once under- 


stand the terms they stand on with - 


each other. 

‘I rode far enongh to find tho 
mare perfect, worthy even of the 
one for whom I design her.’ 

‘ What a conventional expression, 
Frank; I hope the one for whom 
you design her will give more of 
her attention to the gift than to the 
manner of the giving unless you 
strike out some more original form 
of words.’ 

* You are the best judge of that.’ 
‘Of what? How vague you are; 
well, never mind your meaning 
now; I want to say something to 
Mr. Talbot while I remember it; 
how very few people speak closely 
—say Just what they mean, and no 


more.’ 
‘ Edgar does, I think,’ Lionel re- 
lied. 


. * Yes, Edgar, Mr. Talbot, does in- 
deed ; he says out his meaning a 
little’ more plainly than is well at 
all times; Frank never does, of 
course not; he flatters, don’t you, 
Frank ? she questioned, laughingly. 

* You say so.’ 

‘And yours is not o to your 
meaning conversation, Mr. Talbot,’ 
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she continued ; ‘it’s suggestive talk 
—the best of all.’ 

‘ Now that you come to critically 
analyse the nature of my conversa- 
tion, I remember that I say very 
little,’ Lionel replied. 

‘Shows what an attentive listener 
you have in Miss Lyon that that 
little has made such an impression 
on her,’ Frank Bathurst put in, 
good-humouredly. There was an 
utter lack of jealousy, and of all 
the littlenesses that proceed from 
jealousy, about this man that was 
infinitely taking. 

‘I like suggestive talk and sug- 
gestive verse, Blanche went on, 
stoutly disregarding Frank’s impli- 
cation ; ‘that is why I like “ The 


Wanderer,” and all the rest of his 
ks.’ 


‘All the rest of whose books? 
“The Wanderer’s?” I don’t know 
him.’ 

* No, Owen Meredith’s.’ 

Frank laughed, and affected to 
shiver. 

‘Save me from suggestions of 
early loves with primrose faces who 
suddenly start up from graves under 
cypress trees to disturb a man’s 

of mind when he is enjoying 
“ Trovatore” in Paris; you have a 
ghoulish taste if you incline to him 
—I am not with you there.’ 

‘ Are you not with me in my ad- 
miration—no, not my admiration— 
my love for that poem, Mr. Talbot? 

He shook his head. 

‘I don’t think I either love or ad- 
mire the mixture of the very com- 
monplace and the impossible.’ 

‘ But then nothing commonplace 
has a place in that poem; it’s all 
love, and luxury, and light. 

Lionel laughed. 

‘ The love of Paris, and the light 
of gas, and the luxury an uphol- 
sterer’s apprentice can catalogue; 
no, no, it’s garish; you will feel it 
to be so if you compare it with tho 
supernatural element that comes 
out so gravely in “ Faust,” for in- 
stance ; there is a noble suggestive- 
ness about that which all who run 
cannot read, unfortunately.’ 

‘ Say fortunately, rather. “ Faust” 
is not for the masses,’ Blanche said, 
letting her head go up haughtily. 

‘Pardon me, it is for all humanity; 








it is like one of the great Bible 
stories to me—a thing to be read 
humbly and solemnly.’ 

‘Fancy reading anything that a 
man wrote who was addicted to 
heartrending flirtations between high 
rows of well-covered pea-sticks, 
with plump German maidens, hum- 
bly and solemnly!’ Frank said, 
scoffingly. 

‘He was essentially human,’ 
Blanche said, apologetically; ‘for 
all his great genius one can get near 
to him after reading that wonderful 
biography—he was so very human.’ 

* He was essentially selfish,’ Frank 
put in, warmly, ‘and rather mean 
about it, I can’t help thinking, after 
reading that wonderful biography 
which has turned your brain a 
little, Blanche: whenever distracted 
maidens or prudent parents sought 
to bring him to book, he took refage 
in the clouds, as it were, soared up 
to Parnassus, and roosted there 
until the storm blew over.’ 

‘His shortcomings ought to be 
glossed over, ought they not, Mr. 
Talbot ?” Blanche asked. 

‘I think not,’ he replied; ‘surely 
not “glossed over ;” you do not mean 
that; but regarded as evidences of 
how the mighty may fall, and as 
special reasons for lesser ones to 
continually pray against being led 
into temptation.’ 

‘ After all, genial follies are readily 
forgiven,’ Frank said, with an abrupt 
change of feelings about the subject 
under discussion. 

* Yes, by those who do not suffer 
from them,’ Blanche said, hopin 
that the amendment would fin 
favour in Lionel’s eyes. 

* And even by those who dosuffer 
from them; they blamed not the 
bard, though he did them most 
frightfully amiss, Frank put in, 
affably ; ‘ he was his own ideal man, 
and he makes the ideal woman wail 
for him in her dying agony—tho’e 
last words! it was worth being born 
to have heard them.’ 

‘Last words! how grand some 
such utterances have been! “‘ More 
light.” The sentence is a poem in 
itself.’ 

*The craving for fuller intellec- 
tual satisfaction, for clearer mental 
vision, appeals to you,’ Lionel said 
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to Blanche. “Do ‘you remember 
some that are equally striking in a 
simpler way ?—the last words of the 
Christian gentleman who said in his 
dying hour to his son-in-law, “Be 
good, my dear!” I like them better 
than any others I have ever heard ; 

they are in themselves a full, perfect, 
and sufficient rule of life—it’s all 
summed up in those four simple 
words.” 

‘After all, it is easy enough,’ 
Frank said, in his softest tones, and 
with his suavest smile; ‘it is my 
opinion that the temptations to go 
astray are extraordinary. I-very 
rarely leave undone what I ought to 
do, and I don’t think I sigh to do 
what I ought not, and I am not 


* exceptional.’ 


* You are exceptionally well satis- 
fied with your own success in doing 
right,’ Blanche replied, ‘and that is 
a fault to start with.’ 

* Never mind, I mean well, Frank 
answered ; ‘we all mean well, espe- 
cially your mamma, Blanche.’ 

Blanche smiled and frowned. 

“I wish we all meant as well as 
mamma, she said, soberly; ‘we 
should not, in that case, mystify one 
another painfully for long——’ 

‘Are we any of us mystifying 
each other painfully now, may I 
ask? Mr. Bathurst interrupted. ‘I 
think that at least I am free of that 
charge. Iam open as the day; no 
one could long be in doubt as to my 
intentions about anything.’ 

*You are advancing your claim 
to the sin of conceit every moment, 
is he not, Mr. Talbot? NowI will 
name another of your faults for 
your penitential consideration—you 
are lazy, otherwise the second sub- 
ject from “Tannhaiiser ” would be 
finished by this——’ 

‘Which I deny. Iam acting on 
the advice of the disinterested art- 
critics, who so strenuously recom- 
mended me to lie fallow for a time. 
By Jove! if the law of compensation 
works at all, what warm quarters 
will be awarded by-and-by to some 
of those fellows who have most per- 
sistently thrown cold water on 
aspiring art and literature.’ 

‘ We shall be better for it in the 
future,’ Lionel said, including ‘him- 
self, by the speech in the castigation 








which Frank implied that he had 
received at critical hands. 

*You need not, Blanche said, 
quickly and unadvisedly. 

He looked gratefully at her; but 
at the same time he gave her back 
her flattery by saying— 

‘If you could make me believe 
that, Miss Lyon, you would rob me 
of the aim that is best worth living 
for—the desire and the hope of ad- 
vancing. 1 shall have lived my life, 
and lived it to miserable purpose, 
when I shall sit down satisfied with 
what I have done!’ 

You will be satisfied with what 
you have done, if, two years hence, 
you can get ten thousand pounds 
tor one picture, for the central figure 
of which your wife has sat for a 
model,’ Frank said, going round 
and leaning his arm on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

‘hat is your low viewof it. Mr. 
Talbot will want more, and will get 
more than you can realize or ima- 


“You are a nice sybil when you 
peer into the future for him. From 


my low and sordid point of view: 


ten thousand pounds is not so des- 
picable, and I can perfectly realize 
its delights.’ 

‘ Mercenary-minded man! You 
toset upaciaim for being an 2s- 
thetic artist, and not to hope for 
something far above gold for your 
triend |’ 

‘he smiles and approbation of 
Miss Lyon!’ 

‘He has them already,’ Blanche 
said, coldly. 

** And woman's smile for ever hath 
A spell to make ambition sleep,” 


somebody has said. Avoid the 
danger, Lal!’ 

* No woman’s smile will make his 
ambition sleep,’ Blanche answered, 
interlacing her fingers, and putting 
them up before her eyes to make a 
more complete screen from the sun, 
as they came out on to the open 
lawn close to the house, ‘ because 
any woman whose smile he could 
care for would wake his ambition 
even more if ible ; would it not 


be so, Mr. ‘Talbot?’ 
* If she eared to do 60,’ he replied. 
* But 1 think some mistake was made 
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in the incantation yesterday. The 
spell you tried to throw over Frank 
has fallen on me instead.’ 

‘ What portion.of it? she asked, 
with a glowing face. 

‘No woman's love shall light on thee, 

No woman's heart be thine.’ 

She. trembled in every nerve as 
he spoke, and had she been alone 
with him she would have spoken 
some words then that would have 
broken the ice between them, dis- 
solved the spell he named, and 
brought a kinder one into being. 
But Frank was round by her side 
again, and so she could only hope 
that silence would indeed be golden.’ 

So she stood for a few moments, 
wishing and willing, with all the 
force of her soul and mind, that 
something would occur to take 


the passion which —s her 
might pass into a p of fear of 
results from which she was strangely 
free at this moment. It seemed to 
her that crisis had come now when 
she might fairly give some un- 
mistakeable sign of her love for 
Lionel, without compromising her 
feminine delicacy and dignity. But 
she could not do it with Frank 
standing by; and Frank looked so 
well inclined to stand by the whole 
time. 

* Thou art somear, and yet so far,’ 
she half sang. ‘Do you know that 
song, Mr. Talbot ?’ 

* Yes ; Frank sings it,’ he replied ; 

and Frank, on this, began— 

‘Beloved eye, beloved star, 

Thou art so near, and yet so far,’ 
in a voice that, Orpheus-like, might 
have softened the rocks and trees; 
but that, as evidencing the probabi- 
lity of his remaining longer with 
them, hardened Miss Lyon’s heart 
against him yet more and more. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CAUSE FOR DOUBT. 

Given certain conditions, and every 
woman, however little of a diplo- 
matist she may be naturally, will 
make a subtle scheme, and carry it 
with a bold stroke. Blanche Lyon 
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bore the restraint until she could 
bear it no longer, and then, the con- 
ditions being granted, she developed 
and executed her scheme in an in- 
stant. 

‘ Frank,’ she exclaimed, suddenly, 
‘ will you do me a great favour?’ 

‘Will I not? What is it? 

‘Go and look for a copy of that 
song that is set for two voices—you 
will find it in the leather case on the 
piano—and persuade Miss Talbot 
oa come out here and sing it with 


Flank lounged forward a few 
steps towards the door. Then he 
evolved a better plan, as he thought, 
and lounged back again. 

* You had talier-one come in; 
quires the accompaniment ?” 

She seated herself on the base of 
a huge stone vase, full of geraniums. 
‘I have made up my mind to sing it 
out here,’ she said, resolutely. ‘ No, 
Mr. Talbot, don’t you go, please. I 
have also made up my mind to exer- 
cise so much cousinly authority as 
to make Frank fetch me one little 
song when I ask him.’ 

‘Frank resigns himself entirely 
to your commands. Being a gone 
coon, [ have no appeal.’ 

‘Fulfil the whole of your mission, 
now,’ Blanche cried after him. ‘ Per- 
suade Miss Talbot to come, or the 
copy for two voices will be no use.’ 

‘I fly,’ he shouted back, laugh- 
ingly ; and then he went on into the 
house, and Lionel and Blanche were 
alone at last. She was mistress of 
the position, and still she could 
not seize it. 

If only he would have looked at 
her! But he did not. He stood 
looking away into the distance, with 
& quiet, earnest expression of face, 
that made her fear that she was not 
in his thoughts—a far-off look, an 
absorbed look—and Frank would 
be sure to be back in a minute. 

‘ Mr. Talbot!’ 

He looked round at her now, as she 
sat leaning forward, her arms folded 
on her lap, her head thrown up, 
and her -~ earnestly bent upon 
him. As he met her gaze she was 
satisfied of one thing, and that was 
that however it had been a moment 
before, she was very much in his 
thoughts now. 


it re- 
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* You have been with your brother’ 
(she could not dash at her subject, 
and give him the word that should 
be a sign of her love, as she in- 
tended), ‘and you have heard——’ 

She paused. She meant that he 
had heard of Edgar’s ruin; and the 
thought of that ruin, and all the 
evil train of consequences it might 
bring upon the Talbots, choked her. 
He attributed her emotion to the 
wrong cause; he thought she meant 
to offer some explanation to him, as 
Edgar Talbot's brother, as to her re- 
jection of Edgar Talbot’s offer. So 
when she paused he said— 

* Yes, he told me, and I am very 
sorry for him. I feel for him very 
deeply and truly.’ 

* And not for yourself at all ?’ 

He coloured fast and furiously, 
up even to his brow, at her question; 
it seemed to him such astrange one 
to come from Blanche on such a 
subject as he believed her to be 
speaking of. 

‘For myself, I can bear the hard- 


est things.’ 

*I know that; and bear them 
beautifully. As I said to your 
brother, when—when he was speak- 
ing to me the other night, women’s 
words, and ways, and wills, are so 
weak, when we would give our life 
to serve, we can do nothing but 
sorrow.’ 

He began to understand her now, 
and to feel that she was more di- 
rectly referring to their loss of 
worldly wealth, and to the possible 
blight it might be on his career. 

‘Sorrow and you should not be 
named on the same day, Miss Lyon ; 
but your sympathy is very sweet to 
me.’ 

* Sorrow and I have clasped hands 
often,’ she answered soberly. ‘You 
do not quite realize that I have had 
all my life to take most earnest heed 
and thought for myself and others. 
Iseem to you to be—just what I 
seem, in fact.’ 

* And you can be nothing better.’ 
There was no idle flattering tone in 
his words. She knew that he meant 
them thoroughly, and her heart 
beat high. ‘ You can feel that, and 
say it of me? ‘hen I have not 
lived, and striven, and endeavoured 
to “ be good,” m vain.’ 














or two towards him, telling 
him his approbation was the 
best guerdon ks could have—and 
meaning it too; of that he felt con- 
vinced 


‘ Oh, gentle time, give back to me 
one hour which thou hast taken! 
Blanche often thought in after days, 
when she recalled this hour, and ‘the 
poor use she had been enabled to 


make of it. For at this juncture 


Frank and Beatrix came out to them, 
Frank hilariously carolling, as be- 
came one who was never defeated, 
never heart-sick, never doubtful as 
to the blooming issue of all his 
brightest hopes. And Beatrix, with 
the unsatisfied look on her face that 
is indicative of feeling aggrieved with 
oneself for one’s weakness in grant- 
ing the small requests of the loved 
one who abstains from ing large 
demands. It was impossible for 
Beatrix to refuse any favour or 
concession asked of her by Frank; 
and she knew that it was, and was 
indignant with herself for its being 
so; and still she could not help her- 
self, but went whithersoever, and 
did whatsoever he asked of her. It 
was stinging to her, this being 
looked up and required at the last, 
when Frank had been away for a 
whole sunny hour (perfectly obli- 
vious of her) by the lake with 
Blanche. It came even to the true- 


hearted, noble-natured Trixy to 

hate Blanche, as she came upon 

the latter ‘standing and charming 

Lionel,’ as Trixy worded the situa- 

tion to herself, when Mr, Bathurst 
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the better for seeing you depressed 
by it ; forgive me if I seem to think 
less sorrowfully of it than I have 
thought—will you, will you ?’ 

She was so strangely winning as 
she spoke in her earnest, pleadi 
tones, with all the force of her ear- 
nest, winning beauty, that Trixy 
felt much happier. 

‘I think I could forgive you al- 
most anything,’ she said, affection- 
ately, and Blanche laughed, and 
replied— 

‘In that one little speech you 
made a couple of provisos ; however, 
forgive me for having sent for you 
now, and let me sing second to you.’ 

They sang the song ‘gloriously, 
as Frank declared, and again he 
found himself very strongly directed 
towards Miss Talbot. At any rate, 
there was time enough, he told 
himself, to make resolutions and 
carry them when the glorious sum- 
mer, during which one should only 
feel and exist, was over. So the 
sybarite snatched the hour, and 
pleased himself according to his 
wont in being very pleasant to them 
both. And Blanche’s heart ached 
horribly because she saw that Lionel 
fancied she overrated her gay 
cousin’s devotion. 

By-and-by Mrs. Lyon came home 
from her tour of inspection over the 
cottage that was to let in the vil- 

‘It was the very thing she 
should like for herself, she said, 
‘and she was almost sorry that any- 
body else should be going to live 
there; the garden was the very 
style of garden that was most pleas- 
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ing to her, and the greenhouse 
would be lovely when repaired; as 
to the house, well, she never had 
liked London houses, and she should 
like them now less than ever: give 
her a place in the country where 
you were not overlooked, that was 
all she asked.’ 

‘I think I should like it too,’ 
Beatrix said, demurely. 

‘Get your brother to take it for 
your autumn quarters, Miss Talbot,’ 
Frank exclaimed. He had yet to 
learn that some such change of re- 
sidence would be a matter of neces- 
sity, not choice, with the Talbots. 

*Do you know,’ Blanche whis- 

to Beatrix, ‘that it will be 
just as well to manage all this with- 
out telling the truth to mamma? 
I know everything, Trixy dear, and 
I thought of sending mamma to 
look at that house for an imaginary 
— the concealment is harmless 

h. Do you agree to letting 
her her think that he wishes weigh in 
the matter ?’ 

‘If that plan is decided upon,’ 
Trixy said, dubiously; and as the 
other three were all speaking ani- 
matedly at once on the superior ad- 
vantages of the country over the 
town, the conversation between the 
two girls was unh 

‘Why should it not be decided 
u mn?’ Blanche questioned, eagerly. 

you like it, why should you not 
stay here where you can have human 
companionship when you feel in- 
clined? Mr. Talbot wishes my 
mother to live with you still; it 
would be very dull for you ina 
strange country place with her 
alone ; here you will havemy cousin 
and your brother Lionel often.’ 

‘And you always? Trixy tried 
to say it joyfully. 

. all indeed, “yh but ms rarely ; 

8 out in the world again.’ 

Trixy’s 's eyes questioned ‘ Why ?” 
* Oh, it’s not only men who must 
work in these nineteenth century 
days,’ Blanche said, smiling; ‘I 
rather like the necessity, too. I 
believe I have more of the bee than 
the butterfly in me.’ 
‘Then I shall lose you,’ Trixy 


said. 
Blanche looked grave. 
* Will you promise never to lose 





your _— for me?—I am very 
greedy of that.’ 

‘ There is nothing that could hap- 
pen that could make me not like 
you, I think,’ Beatrix replied, and 
= did not ‘quite mean what she 
sai 

‘There can nothing happen to 
give you cause for liking me less,’ 
Blanche answered, heartily ; and she 
did mean what she said, and did 
wish to give Beatrix some comfort- 
ing assurance nempecting Frank at 
the same time. they all got 
themselves together again, and 
talked about the cottage in the vil- 
lage, which, to use Mrs. Lyon’s 
words, ‘was the very place she 
wished to live and die in’ And 
presently Edgar came out to join 
them, and it was proposed and 
carried by universal consent that 
they should all drive down after 
luncheon and judge of the merits 
of the dwelling for themselves. 

‘I have heard from Marian to- 
day,’ Edgar Talbot said, when lun- 
cheon was nearly over. ‘She pre- 
tends to be in great distress about 
her husband’s niece; there was 
some sort of understanding or en- 
gagement between the girl and some 
young fellow in the country, and, as 
usual, “J Sutton has marred the 
harmon 

, What has she done?’ they all 
asked, eagerly. The tale of how the 
course of true love has been made 
to run roughly always meets with 
an attentive audience. 

‘Oh, she speaks as the injured 
one—a sure sign with Marian that 
she has been very much to blame. 
Even Mark is angry, and that is a 
state of things that does not at all 
agree with Mrs. Sutton.’ 

‘Your sister is one of the most 
fascinating women I ever met,’ 
~~’ Bathurst said, good-natur- 

’ ‘So I have heard,’ Edgar replied. 
* Well, her latest feecinstions 4 


on bom ensecioed pia iow ‘an un- 


happy, and in proving to him that 
“every woman is a rake at heart;” 
we have every reason to be proud 
of our sister’s genius for making 
people miserable. 

@ spoke very bitterly, for 
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Marian’s letter had been very bitter 
to him. She had reviled him for 
that which he could not help, his 
own ruin, namely, and she had up- 
braided him for having wasted her 
husband’s and her husband’s sister’s 
money. After a page or two of this 
matter she had gone on to tell him 
how a misunderstanding had arisen 
between her niece Ellen and the 
young man to whom Ellen was en- 
gaged, and she had appended to 
this statement a sentence which had 
grated more harshly than all her 
revilings upon her brother's feel- 
in 


gs. 

‘He came up to town a day or 
two ago to reproach me, I believe ; 
but unwittingly I gave a sop to 
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Cerberus, and now he would under- 
go the tortures of a row with his 
ladylove every week, provided the 
reconciliation scene may take ye 
under my auspices; he is really a 
perfect Apollo, and only wants 
polishing to make him the most 
perfect cavalier in the row.’ 

This was the paragraph in her 
letter that most sorely wounded her 
brother; these were the sentiments 
that made him say bitterly that they 
had every reason to be proud of 
Marian. It seemed good to Lionel 
to change the topic, which he did 
by asking— 

‘How shall we divide ourselves 
to go down to the village ?’ 
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LEAVING THE CONFESSIONAL. 


(ILLUsTRATED FRCM THE PatnTiIxe BY TrssoT.) 


F, in these days of blaze and gold, 
When strength is wed to all things fair; 

When flowers and promised fruit enfold 

The first set. primehood of the year ; 
When lusty June stalks largely forth 

With bright defiant step that spurns, 
Crushing the creatures of the north, 

And all the vanquished east o’erturns : 


If, whilst he walks the earth, begirt 
With Iris’ jewelled wonders seven, 
Beauty dropped from his shining skirt, 
Then rose to float, 'twixt earth and heaven: 
If, for the young god’s lonely state 
A pagan pity turned to thee, 
Worship would name his fitting mate — 
Thyself, as pure and grand as he. 


If, in some undimmed Paradise, 
Virgin of blight and cloud and storm, 

A glorious vision met our cyes, 
The vision of thy peerless form ; 

Our reverent tongue had straight confessed 
The angel-spirit of the place, 

That, where it flitted, all things blessed 
With stainless peace and spotless grace. 


Or if, within a lower world, 
Where in their vain and painted pride 
The insects of an hour were hurled 
Now here, now there, by Fashion's ticle ; 
Where brightest eyes were wild with praise ; 
Where ears on fabled passions hung ; 
Feigned raptures sprang at beauty’s gaze, 
And flattery was the vulgar tongue : 


There, where the bands of pleasure tossed 
Time’s giided shuttle to and fro ; 
Where changing lights the fabric crossed— 
Lights of the stall, the rout, the Row ; 
What wonder if our voice we lift 
Contagious to the wild acclaims 
That before judgment gave thee shrift, 
And ranked thee with the saintliest names? 


We think thee perfect ; but the thought, 
We know, is secular and profane ; 
And thou, by conflict better taught, 
Deemest our random fancies vain. 
For thou hast communed with thy heart, 
Mourning thy slow and alien will; 
And from the glare of life apart, 
Hast pondered pensive, sad, and still. 


We would not ask what sins to heaven 
Thou hast in penitence deplored ; 
Content to trust thee fully shriven 
Of fault, of deed, intent, or word. 
For oh ! we cannot choose but trust 
The heart that pardon meekly bears, 
In the High Court is counted just 
And pure as are an angel's tears. 
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ENGAGED! 





‘ T,NGAGED! Oh, indeed! And 
ray what then, sir?’ 

. t then, sir? Why, then 
there is no more insufferable con- 
dition for other people than to have 
to stand by and be spectators of their 
happiness |’ 

There is something, after all, in 
what my friend says, though it can 
scarcely be supposed he is abso- 
lutely serious, considering the ad- 
vantageous match his daughter, 
Miss Lucy, has really made of it. 
That fact being assured, however, 
he sticks to his point about the 
discomfort he experiences in being 


a compulsory witness to ‘their ex- 


travagant affection.” ‘My good 
friend, you forget. So many things 
have occupied your attention since 
the day when you were first ad- 
mitted to the family circle as the 
“engaged” of dear Amelia—you 
seem almost to forget that “dear 
Amelia” and your excellent wife, 
“a joyful mother of children,” are 
one and the-same person—that you 
forget both the joy that was yours, 
and the “insufferable condition” 
that joy occasioned to the members 
of your innamorata’s family, who 
received you so kindly. Pray let us 
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hear no more about “extravagant 
affection.” Iam as old as you are, 
and remember well—for was T not, 
at the very time, in a green and 
yellow melancholy oy, sighing f for the 
affections of Amelia’s 
sister Mary, whe ited me in favour 
of Jack Hornby, the mustachioed 
and bearded man of war? I re- 
member how eminently ridiculous 
you were wont to appear to us, who 
saw not with your eyes, upon almost 
every occasion when you and dear 
Amelia figured in public. I will 
not harrow your feelings by de- 
scribing what indications of “ extra- 
vagant affection” you gave when I 
came unawares, and assuredly with- 
out intending it, upon a certain 
arbour in the garden, where you 
and yours had sole possession, one 
Sunday evening in the summer, 
as I returned from a solitary, un- 
lovely walk. Shall I remind you of 
the many shifts, more or less flimsy 
and transparent, with .which, many 
a time and oft, you tried to make 
— occupation appear other than it 
been before you were inter- 
rupted by the unwelcome entrance 
of a third person into the room? 
Cannot your memory carry you 
back so far as to the time when you 
er proposed to challenge my 
cousin Tom, because he, all ignorant 
of your engagement, dared to take 
your dear Amelia from under your 
very eyes, and to waltz with her as 
he might have done with any young 
lady whatever? I can remind you, 
if need be, of the time when you 
"ea ured out your soul in grief to me, 
use you were not oftener left 
alone with your carissima, and be- 
cause her worthy father, a thousand 
times more amiable than you are, 
was inconsiderate enough occa- 
sionally to require the use of his 
own study, which, for reasons best 
known to you and Amelia, was your 
favourite billing and cooing place.’ 
Long ago, Charles Lamb raised 
his voice against the pretensions of 
the newly married, and held them 
up to scorn in various ways, in 
return for incignities»-which he had 
suffered at their hands; but the 
claims and self-assertions of the 
would-be married have gone on 
unchecked since long before Lamb’s 


time until now. With the single 
tion of the bard who Bon 
Gaultier hight, and who sang in 
moving verse the miseries of the 
lover’s friend and confidant, no one 
has ventured to handle the delicate 
subject of the conduct of engaged 
people, either towards each other 
or towards other people. It is a 
delicate subject, to be sure, and a 
man might be excused for refraining 
to bring in the mirth-makers, who 
haply might select himself for the 
immediate subject of their laughter. 
There are so few who can afford to 
raise a laugh on this subject, so few 
who have not, once at least in their 
lives, to pass through the love- 
making stage, and so to appear, as 
they say, ridiculous in the eyes of 
other people. It is a privilege 
which only old bachelors like my- 
self—I never recovered the blow 
my young affections received when 
the beauteous Mary, sister of ‘dear 
Amelia,’ threw me overboard for the 
mustachioed and bearded man of 
war aforesaid—enjoy. We have a 
fee simple in the follies and _extra- 
vagancies both of those who are 
married, and of those who are about 
to take upon them the holy estate 
of matrimony; we can with im- 
punity let ‘our j among our 
iends be free,’ and in the matter of 
courtship—as they used to call it in 
my young days—we have a right to 
comment upon it as we like, because 
of the completeness with which we 
are excluded from the joys of it. 1 
hold that my friend, who grambles 
at the ‘insufferable condition’ in 
which he is placed, is quite out of 
court. He does but see the reflection 
of his former self; it is an instance 
of the thing that hath been being 
the same that shall be; and, so far 
as he is concerned by it, there is 
no new thing under the sun. With 
me it is different. Though once in 
my life, as I have already hinted, I 
‘sat, like patience on a monument,’ 
smiling at the grief which the mus- 
tachioed and bearded man of war 
caused me in the matter of Mary, 
sister to ‘dear Amelia,’ I sighed to 
myself only, without declaring my 
passion, and had not, therefore, to 
go fhrough any public exhibitions 
of ‘extravagant affection, such as, 

































doubtless, I should have done had 
I been admitted to pratique, and 
had the Fates been kinder to me 
than they were. Thus, you see, 
gentle readers, I am at liberty to 
make any remarks I please upon 
the situation. No one can meet me 
with a tu quogue, or declare me 
estopped from using as freely as I 
like the gleanings of my expe- 
rience. Let my friend therefore, 
for decency’s sake, stand aside, and 
let me take his place. I am vain 
enough to think I’ shall treat. the 
matter with a hand more tender 
and more sympathetic than his, 
while I shall not the less expose 
what he would in his unamiability 
tear to tatters. 

There is, then, to be noticed in 
the carriage and deportment of 
engaged persons an amount of 
awkwardness and restraint in the 
presence of other people, which not 
only stamp them for what they are, 
but tend to make the whole party 
amongst whom they find themselves 
perfectly uncomfortable. Strangers 


—that is to say, any people but the - 


two who are interested in main- 
taining the monopoly of mutual 
* extravagant affection ’—feel almost 
guilty at being the occasion of so 
much discomfort. They do not 
want to obtrude themselves on the 
attention of the loving pair; and 
assuredly, if their own personal 
comfort were alone concerned, they 
would get far out of sight of the 
enamoured; but circumstances will 
not admit of it; there must be cer- 
tain rooms in common at certain 
times—under no circumstances, for 
instance, do lovers, love they never 
80 lovingly, quite dispense with the 
service of thedining-room. Common 
civility, moreover, uires that 
occasionally they should be in the 
drawing-room, or other place where 
the other members of the family are 
assembled ; and it is on each and all 
of these occasions that the charac- 
teristics above mentioned are notice- 
able. There is in the manner and 
on the face of Amandus an ex- 
pression half of listlessness, half of 
anxiety to be ble in spite of 
himself, which strikes a disin- 
terested observer rather curiously. 
He begins to think that Amandus is 
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unwell, that he is a genius pondering 
abstruse questions ‘even in the 
presence ;’ or may be the thought 
crosses his brain, as he sees the 
continuousness of Amandus’s ab- 
sence of mind, that perchance he 
may have committed some crime 
which makes him ill at ease. Only 
one who is cognizant of the true 
state of the case can rightly inter- 
pret the meaning of that shiftin 

glance of the eyes, that perpetua 
wandering to and fro the beloved 
object, who sits uncomfortably upon 
some neighbouring chair or sofa, 
and tries to play the hypocrite, 
though with as r @ result as 
Amandus. As plainly as the ex- 
pression on an intelligent being’s 
countenance can convey a meaning, 
so plainly is it apparent to the 
disinterested unappropriated that 
Amandus is chafing on the bit 
which good manners have forced into 
his mouth, and that he is wishing 
with all his heart he had wings like 
a bird, that he might fly into the 
study or the breakfast-room, where 
he would be with Amanda. What 
pleasure, what satisfaction there can 
be in thus secluding himself with 
Amanda I do not pretend to say. 
Would it not seem more glorious to 
stay in the midst of the family 
circle, and triumph openly and 
continuously in the conquest you 
have won? Or are there sweet 
mysteries, solemn rites of courtship, 
which none but the initiated may 
know, and which must be performed 
in so private a manner, that the 
sudden entry of a Philistine into the 
room is enough to scare the votaries 
of Cupid from their vow-making, 
and to cause a trepidation that is 
observable .long after the invader 
hasentered? I presume it must be 
80, else there could not be so great, 
so manifest a desire on the part of 
Amandus and Amanda, and on the 
part of Amanda’s father before 
them, as I have already testified, to 
get away to some covert from the 
common gaze, . 

* Not that room! 
there !’ 

‘Confound them! Suppose they 
are? My “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is in there too; and surely I 
may go and fetch it!’ 


They are in 








* My dear sir, are too violent, 
and too pect! ea as well. At 
all events, make a noise with the 
door-handle, so as to give some 

ing of your coming. 

My friend feels the awkwardness 
of having his own study as effectually 
sealed against him as if the Customs 
officers had found out that he had 
an illicit distillery in it: he resents 
what he calls an encroachment on 
his liberty ; but the noise he has 
made in stumbling over the door- 
mat, and in fumbling with the door- 
handle, has put ‘the pair’ suffi- 
ciently on the qui vive to allow of 
their quitting the celebration of 
those rites unknown to all but the 
initiated, and my friend enters his 
study to find his large easy chair 
vacant, but looking as if it had not 
long been so, drawn up in a com- 
fortable position on one side of the 
fireplace, while Amandus, who might 
be suspected of having sat therein, 
is busy seeing ‘ why the Jamp burns 
so dimly,’ and Amanda, at the 
other end of the room, is so osten- 
tatiously engaged in looking over 
some music, that one is bound 
to suppose with Longfellow that 
‘things are not what they seem.’ 
It does not require one thoroughly 
acquainted with the rites of Dan 
Cupid to conjecture that Amandus 
and Amanda had been differently 
occupied ere that fumbling with the 
door-handle warned them of the 
fact that a Philistine was ap- 
proaching. 

‘Two are company, three none,’ 
says Marian, when it is proposed 
that she shall go with Amandus 
and Amanda to the croquet party 
at Mrs. Thingumby’s. ‘You are 
quite right, my dear ;’ only there is 
the slightest possible tinge of dis- 
satisfaction in your tone that you 
are of the three, and not of the 
two, which leads one to doubt 
whether your remark is prompted 
so much by a desire to let the 
company consist of the only har- 
monious elements, as by a wish to 
point uncomfortably towards the 
composition of the company in order 
to gratify yourself by enjoying their 
discomfort. If the tone be rightly 
interpreted, I will pass by your 
remark as being merely cynical; if 
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or her as not to talk about them- 
selves, it will be in so forced and 
artificial a manner as to make their 
conversation less tolerable than 
their silence, or their mutual self- 
appropriation. With what unblush- 
ing selfishness do an engaged couple 
walk off together, with a noli nos 
tangere expression on their faces, as 
though they had a monopoly of the 
earth on which they walk, and 
would resent any intrusion as the 
infringement of a patent —_ 
Whilst they choose to walk y 
are as scarecrows to the timid and 
the good-natured, who avoid them 
as tabooed objects, and ‘steal away 
so guilty like,’ if perchance they 
stumble upon them in the course of 
i igrinations. My friend, 
of Amanda, speaks very 
feelingly on this subject. He says 
his favourite part of the garden is 
no longer one of his pleasant places ; 
ivy-grown summer-house, where 
he was wont to read and smoke a 
lazy pipe, is no longer available for 
him since he was foolishly led to 
sanction the mad engagement which 
brings his Amanda and her Amandus 
so much in his way. 

He complains, too—and herein, 
as a calm, dispassionate observer, I 
am compelled to join with hin—of 
the demonstrativeness of the ‘en- 
gaged.’ ‘Positively, sir, I have 
seen them sitting knee to knee 
almost, with their hands clasved, 
their tongues as silent as the grave, 
their eyes reflecting all sorts of 
nonsense from one to the other, and 
looking like the most perfect fools 
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engaged are ; 1 

for you to break out into a fury 

the subject. I will mention 
i in a don’t-do-it-again 


sit savagely all dinner-time, saying 
nothing whatever to the amiable 
lady by your side, who is ignorant 
of your misfortune, and is trying to 
enlist your sympathies in the 
report of the Society for procuring 


a change in the colour of the Ethio-. 


pian’s skin. Do not venture to 
press Amanda's foot, though you 
may think it to be within reach, 
under the table. You can assure 
her of your sentiments towards her 
as well as of those you entertain 
towards the captain afterwards. 
Meantime, though you may think 
to touch Amanda’s foot with your 
own, it may happen you light ac- 
cidentally on the captain’s, and 
some embarrassment may ensue. 

Why should you be angry be- 
cause an old friend of Amanda’s 
chooses to talk to her longer than 
you like? Is it not enough for you 
that Amanda has preferred you to 
the old friend, to all her old friends, 
and only wishes not to make them 
feel the preference too keenly? Go 
to; you are unreasonable! 

Again, while I recommend you 
not to wear your heart on your 
sleeve for daws to peck at, or, 
in other words, not to flaunt your 
engagement in everybody's face, 
be particularly careful how you 
inflict _ your friends the 
story ‘How you did thrive in 
this fair lady’s love, and she in 
yours.’ Your lady friends will per- 
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scription of your ladylove; it is ten 
to one they will make fun of you 
and of her too, the ungenerous 
brutes, in the next conversation they 
have with a mutual friend; they 
will think but simply of you for 
talking of that which you should 
keep as private as possible; and 
they will wish you at Jericho if you 
take up much of their time with a 
matter in which they can have but 
a specially limited interest. 


*It is the most egregious bore 
Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who lost his heart 
A short time ago.’ 


This will be the burden of their 
song, this will be the true ——- 
of their inmost feelings; and though 
good-nature may prompt them to 
bear and forbear, they will assuredly 
feel aggrieved if you draw, as the 
custom of lovers is, upon their 
patience ad libitum. 

As for Amanda, it would be 
almost presumptuous in me to offer 
her any counsel, yet, at the risk of 
offending so charming a young lady, 
I will venture to suggest that she 
should be very chary of confiding 
too much to her ‘ dearest Jane’ or 
Lucy. The chances are she will 
say more than she intended, and 
there will be some additions made 
by lively imaginations. Let her re- 
member she has some one else’s 
confidence to keep besides her own. 
Let not the love of triumph, tho 
communicative springs of happiness, 
still less the mere love of ‘ hearing 
or telling some new thing,’ lead 
her into imparting thoughts which 
are already ‘engaged.’ her not 
exult by word or action, as I have 
seen some do, over her compeers 
who are unattached ; ‘ there is many 
a slip,’ &c. Above all, let her con- 
sider very tenderly the abnormal 

ition in which she and ali about 
er are placed during the term of 
her engagement—let not that be 
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rely upon my services in the ma 
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her not on any account forget 


that she showed so much 


tion and self-denial. Finally, 





